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The Threefold Nativity 
By JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 


The wondrous triad of Christmas 
with its meaningful celebration ‘‘in 
nocte—in aurora—in die’’ was a be- 
loved subject for the meditation of the 
mystics of the Middle Ages, and was 
especially dear to the contemplative 
mind of St. Thomas. But his inter- 
pretation of a threefold Nativity 
seems to be against the principle em- 
phasized by the great restorer of 
Liturgy, Pope Pius X: “If the faith- 
ful were well instructed and cele- 
brated the feasts in the spirit intended 
by the Church when she instituted 
them, there would be a notable re- 
newal and increase of faith, piety and 
religious instruction; the entire life 
of the Christian would thereby become 
better and stronger . . .”” (Catechism of 
Pope Pius X). For an adequate cele- 
bration of the liturgical feasts the great 
Pontiff asks us to celebrate them “‘in 
the spirit intended by the Church when 
she instituted them.” Since the 
Christmas Liturgy of the times of St. 
Thomas, which is the same as we have 
to-day, is not the original one, and 
since the significance especially of the 
three Masses underwent a consider- 
able change from the time of the origi- 
nal institution until the time of St. 
Thomas, we are confronted with this 
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dilemma: either we must abandon the 
interpretation of St. Thomas as a non- 
liturgical interpretation and admit that 
it has no foundation in the intention 
of the Church, but represents only the 
fruit of private devotion and piety; 
or we must concede that the principle 
of Pope Pius X does not apply rigidly 
to this case. 

In the present article we intend to 
show that a careful consideration 
can reconcile both viewpoints. We 
may retain the beautiful ideas which 
connect the three Masses into an har- 
monic unity, a beautiful work of art 
of the most sublime nature, worked 
out by the loving, divinely inspired 
mind of the Church. A careful his- 
torico-dogmatic consideration, on the 
other hand, justifies the application of 
the liturgical principle of Pope Pius X 
and reveals the true mind of the 
Pontiff, offering as it does a deeper 
insight into the nature of Liturgy and 
an adequate interpretation of the 
Liturgy. 

We may state briefly the points in 
question: (1) What is the original 
significance of the three Masses on 
Christmas? (2) What is the interpre- 
tation of St. Thomas and the meaning 
of the present Christmas Liturgy? 
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(3) If there has been any change in the 
significance of the Christmas Liturgy, 
how must the principle of Pope Pius X 
be applied to this case? 


History of the Three Masses of 
Christmas 


Originally (that is, from the time of 
the institution of the feast in the 
second or third century until the end 
of the fifth century), the Christmas 
festivity consisted of two Masses. 
But to have two Masses was not a 
special feature of Christmas, since 
every feast with a vigil had two 
Masses—one the Vigil Mass at the 
end of the Night Office, the second in 
die sancto as the proper Mass of the 
feast. There is no doubt that from 
early times the Vigil Mass of the 
Nativity took its special characteristic 
from the fact that Christ was born at 
midnight. To reproduce in Rome the 
scene of Bethlehem was exactly the 
idea that inspired Pope Sixtus III 
(432-440) to erect in St. Mary Major 
an oratory ‘“‘ad presepe”’ in imitation 
of the sanctuary in Bethlehem; here 
the Vigil Mass was celebrated. 

During the fifth century a third 
Mass was introduced and celebrated in 
the Titulus S. Anastasiz, the Court 
Church of the Byzantine emperor- 
vicar at the foot of the Palatine. Dur- 
ing the time of the Patriarch Genna- 
dius (458-471), the body of St. Anas- 
tasia, martyr of Sirmium, whose cult 
was very popular during the Byzan- 
tine period, had been translated to 
Rome from Constantinople. This sec- 
ond Mass in honor of St. Anastasia 
was celebrated early in the morning, 
immediately after the night-celebra- 
tion in St. Mary Major; this was the 
only time left for this Mass, since the 
High Mass of Christmas in St. Peter’s 
was scheduled for the hour of terce. 


With the decline of the Byzantine 
Empire, the cult of St. Anastasia also 
declined. At the time of St. Gregory 
I, the feast of St. Anastasia was 
changed into a simple commemoration 
within the Mass, which was brought 
into relation with the Christmas fes- 
tivity. 

With the growing importance of 
Christmas after the Councils of Ephe- 
sus and Chalcedon, with the erection 
of the Oratory ‘“‘ad presepe,”’ and with 
the Vigil Mass receiving a special festi- 
val character, a fourth Mass was 
introduced at the beginning of the 
Night Office on the evening of Decem- 
ber 24. This was called the Mass of 
the “‘preorte”’ (7.e., the Mass of the day 
before the feast or the Mass of prepa- 
ration). The Mass of the “preorte” 
became the present Vigil Mass in the 
morning of December 24, when after 
the eleventh century all the Vigil 
Masses by a general regulation were to 
be anticipated in the morning of the 
day before the feast. The triple cele- 
bration of Christmas was no peculiarity 
of the Christmas festivity either. 
Other feasts also enjoyed the privilege 
of three Masses (for instance, the feast 
of Sts. Peter and Paul); the feast of 
the Sons of St. Felicitas had four 
Masses, although this does not mean 
that every priest was privileged to say 
so many Masses. By papal decree it 
became the special privilege of every 
priest to celebrate all three Masses on 
Christmas: Day (Pope Innocent III, 
1198-1216, Cap. -Consuluisti): “... 
excepto die Nativitatis Dominice, 
nisi causa necessitatis suadeat, sufficit 
sacerdoti semel in die unam missam 
sollummodo celebrare.”” We can sum 
up the historical development briefly: 
Christmas was instituted with one 
Mass of the Feast and a Vigil Mass, as 
all the greater liturgical feasts have it 
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still to-day. With the celebration of 
the Vigil “ad presepe’’ and the grow- 
ing importance of Christmas after the 
Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
the Vigil took on a festival character, 
losing altogether its vigilary character; 
and in its place a new preparatory 
Mass was introduced, the Mass of the 
“preorte.”’ With the disappearance 
of the Byzantine Empire, the cult of 
St. Anastasia lost in importance, and 
the Mass of St. Anastasia was linked 
with the Christmas festivity. With 
the suppression on other feasts of all 
Masses except the vigil and festive, it 
became the peculiar characteristic of 
Christmas to have three Masses with 
three distinct Mass formule, a char- 
acteristic still more emphasized by the 
fact that every priest was privileged to 
say all three of them. 


The Interpretation of St. Thomas 


“In die autem Nativitatis plures 
misse celebrantur propter triplicem 
Christi nativitatem ... ” (Summa 
Theol., III, Q. Ixxxiii, art. 2, ad 2). 
This threefold Nativity he explains 
in two ways: the eternal birth of the 
Son of God jis celebrated at night; 
the temporal, spiritual birth in the 
hearts of the faithful by the illumina- 
tion and inspiration of faith and grace 
is celebrated at dawn; in the third 
Mass in broad daylight the temporal, 
corporal birth of Christ is celebrated. 
St. Thomas refers to the Introit of 
each Mass. The Introit of the Mid- 
night Mass reads: ‘‘Dominus dixit 
ad me: Filius meus es tu; ego hodie 
genui te.” The Introit of the Mass at 
dawn begins: “Lux fulgebit hodie 
super nos.” That this applies to the 
spiritual birth in the hearts of the 
faithful St. Thomas understands from 
II Pet.,i. 19: “Et habemus firmiorem 
propheticum sermonem: cui bene- 


facitis attendentes quasi lucerne lu- 
centi in caliginoso loco, donec dies 
elucescat, et lucifer oriatur in cordibus 
vestris....”’ The Introit of the Third 
Mass has: ‘‘Puer natus est nobis— 
which applies to the temporal corporal 
birth of Christ. Since St. Thomas was 
aware that the Midnight Mass and the 
Mass tn die festo were closely connected 
with each other textually, and prob- 
ably because he knew of the celebra- 
tion “‘ad presepe,” he added another 
distinction, or relation of the Midnight 
Mass with the Mass in die festo. The 
Mass at night, he says, commemorates 
the birth of Christ in time, since he 
was literally born at midnight. There- 
fore, the Gospel of the birth in Bethle- 
hem is read in this Mass. The eternal 
Nativity in the bosom of the Father, 
“lumen de lumine,”’ is commemorated 
in the Mass in daylight by the Pro- 
logue of St. John as the Gospel text. 


The First and Third Masses 


If we compare the reasons given by 
St. Thomas for the celebration of three 
Masses on Christmas with the histori- 
cal origin of them, we are forced to 
admit that his interpretations are 
without any historical basis, at least 
in so far as the origin of the Masses is 
concerned. When the Christmas feast 
was instituted with a Vigil and a Mass 
in die festo, these two Masses were 
ideologically connected, as every Mass 
of the Vigil is with the Mass of the 
Feast. Only at a later date, in the 
fifth century with the celebration 
“ad presepe,”’ did the Vigil Mass re- 
ceive its special festive note as a rep- 
resentation of the scene in Bethlehem. 
We can say that, with the introduction 
of the Mass of the “‘preorte,:’ the divi- 
sion of the different Nativity ideas and 
their distribution among the different 
Masses began. As a matter of fact, 
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the Mass of the “‘preorte’’ (introduced 
after the Councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon together with Advent, as 
a preparation for Christmas) points 
to the idea of the Parousia, which is 
the dominating theme in the Liturgy 
throughout the whole of Advent. The 
Collect of the “‘preorte” give testi- 
mony of this: ‘Deus, qui nos redemp- 
tionis nostre annua expectatione leti- 
ficas: presta, ut Unigenitum tuum, 
quem Redemptorem leti suscipimus, 
venientem quoque Judicem securi vi- 
deamus.” It appears as a _ logical 
consequence that the institution of 
Advent should have a reflex in the 
arrangements of the feast itself. This 
we find in the special text from St. 
Paul, read in the First Mass (Tit., 
ii. 11-15): ‘“Apparuit gratia Dei 
Salvatoris nostri . . . erudiens nos, ut 
abnegantes impietatem . . . pie viva- 
mus in hoc szculo, expectantes beatam 
spem, et adventum glorie magni 
Dei et Salvatoris nestri Jesu Christi.”’ 
But since this idea of the Parousia is 
mentioned only once (t.e., in the 
Epistle of the First Mass), St Thomas 
is right in seeing the eternal and the 
temporal Nativity most emphatically 
represented in the First and in the 
Third Masses. Again St. Thomas ob- 
served that not one or the other Nativ- 
ity is celebrated exclusively in either 
Mass. In the First ‘Mass the Introit 
commemorates the eternal Nativity, 
and the same motive is taken up again 
in the Gradual and Communion. On 
the other hand, the Epistle, Collect, 
and especially the Gospel refer to the 
birth in Bethlehem. It is almost the 


other way around in the Mass in die 
festo: there the Introit, Gradual 
and Communion (in some degree all 
the texts except the Epistle and the 
Gospel) refer to the temporal birth; 
the Epistle and the Gospel, which is 


from the Prologue of St. John, refer to 
both. In this connection of ideas the 
dogmatic fact appears most clearly 
that the temporal Nativity must be 
understood as the manifestation, the 
continuation, and extension of the 
eternal generation of the Son of God. 
In this way the Mass in nocte and 
that im die festo form a dogmatic 
and artistic unity. 


The Mass at Dawn 


Because of its origin, the Mass in 
aurora has a special place in the 
Christmas Trisagion. This Mass pro- 
poses a theme which refers to one im- 
portant motif for the institution of the 
entire Christmas festivity: the idea 
of heavenly light, of the rising Sun of 
Justice. Very probably there were 
two important reasons for the insti- 
tution of a special feast of the birth 
of Our Lord as something distinct 
from the Feast of the Epiphany, 
which celebrated formerly all the 
different mysteries of the manifesta- 
tions of Christ. The one was the 
Gnostic heresy, which taught that the 
baptism of Jesus in the waters of the 
Jordan was the truly divine birth of 
the Saviour. Against this Gnostic 
doctrine of the baptismal manifesta- 
tion, Catholic belief opposed and em- 
phasized the temporal birth at Bethle- 
hem. The second reason, which brings 
the institution of Christmas into con- 
nection with the idea of light (of the 
rising sun), and which points to the 
specific Roman origin of this feast as 
well as to the choice of the date on 
December 25, was the pagan cult of 
the Mithraic mysteries. Pope St. 
Leo complained that the worship of 
the sun had assumed such proportions 
in Rome that the same persons who 
frequented the Vatican Basilica paid 
first their homage to the solar disc in 
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The method 


the atrium of St. Peter’s. 
of the Church to suppress pagan rites 
by the institution of Christian feasts 
has many analogies in the history of 
the Liturgy. The birthday of the sun 
on the day of the winter solstice, the 
Natalis invicti, could be most in- 
genuously replaced by the birthday of 
the Sol justitiz. As a matter of fact, 
the idea of light inspired the whole of 
the Christmas cycle, and is found in all 
the Masses of the feast, though most 
clearly in the Mass at dawn. AIl- 
ready in the Collect of the Mass in 
nocte we find: ‘‘Deus, qui hance sacra- 
tissimam noctem vert luminis fecisti 
illustratione clarescere: da quzsumus; 
ut cuius Jucis mysteria in terra cogno- 
vimus. ...’ Again in the Gradual 
of the Third Mass: ‘Dies sanctifica- 
tus illuxit nobis: .. . hodie descendit 
lux magna super terram.’’ Most em- 
phatically the idea of light inspires the 
Mass at dawn. We mentioned that, 
at the time when this Mass was intro- 
duced in honor of St. Anastasia and 
celebrated at an early hour in the 
morning, this choice did not have any 
mystical character, but was chosen 
just by necessity—no other time was 
left for the celebration of a third Mass 
by the Pope himself. But when this 
Mass was replaced by a Mass of the 
Christmas mystery, in which the time 
of midnight had such an important 
place besides the idea of light, it seems 
only logical that the author of the Mass 
at dawn would look for mystical con- 
nection between the time of the rising 
sun and the mystery. This is most 
beautifully carried out in the Mass at 
dawn, which unfolds the Nativity as 
the sunrise of faith and grace, as the 
birth of Christ in our hearts by the 
illumination and inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, as the consequence of the 
first and the second Nativity, as an 





extension and continuation of both. 


Thus, the Introit declares: “Lux 
fulgebit hodie super nos... .’’ The 
Collect: “Da nobis... ut qui nova 


incarnati Verbi tui /uce perfundimur, 
hoc in nostro resplendeat opere, quod 
per fidem /ucet in mente.” The 
Gradual: ‘‘Deus Dominus, et illuxit 
nobis.”’ 

This is the complex of ideas of the 
Christmas festival—a shining network 
of revealed truths, dogmatically and 
artistically connected, interwoven with 
one another to a grand system, a 
stream of light. 


Interpretation according to the Principle 
of Pope Pius X 

From a strictly historical point of 
view, the three Masses on Christmas 
were not instituted because of the 
threefold Nativity of Our Lord. If 
we were to limit the term, liturgical 
institution,! to the first, original intro- 
duction of the three Masses, and ac- 
cept as liturgical only that which 
exactly corresponds to this historical 
archeological concept of institution, 
then many things in our present 
Christmas Liturgy are not liturgical. 
No one would dare to explain the prin- 
ciple of Pope Pius X in this way with- 
out exaggeration of and injustice to the 
mind of the Pontiff. When Pope Pius 
X called for the restoration of the 
Sacred Liturgy, he was following faith- 
fully his prede¢essors in this task— 
first of all, Pope Pius V. And what 
Pope Pius V had in mind (Bulla 
Quo primum,” 1570) was: “...ad 
pristinam missale ipsum sanctorum 
Patrum normam ac ritum restituere.”’ 
The Church did not institute the 
Christmas festivity from the very be- 
ginning, nor did she institute it at once 


1“Tf the faithful celebrated the feasts in the 
spirit of the Church when she instituted them...” 
(see above). 
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as a complete unchangeable work of 
liturgical art. The festival was de- 
veloped, it grew up, within the living 
Church, with the progress of dogmatic 
understanding, with the progress of set- 
ting in words what the Holy Spirit told 
her with “ineffable groanings.’”’ The 
Christmas Liturgy was instituted in the 
course of centuries, reaching a certain 
form of perfection and completeness at 
the time of St. Gregory. But not even 
at the time of St. Gregory was the insti- 
tution of all parts of the Christmas 
Liturgy completed. Here and there 
a new feature appeared, and this not 
only by intentional change (e.g., the 
rubric for the First Mass “ad galli 
cantum’’ was changed to “in nocte’’) 
or by the addition of something (e.g., 
the morning Mass received the rubric 
‘in aurora’); but also by making 
something a specific feature of the 
Christmas celebration, which was for- 
We 


merly common with other feasts, 
refer in this matter especially to the 


three Masses. By suppressing the 
celebration of three Masses on other 
feasts, by retaining the three Masses 
for the Christmas celebration, by 
giving every priest the special privilege 
of celebrating three Masses on this 
occasion, this feature became a pecu- 
liarity of the Feast of the Nativity. 

In this way the Church worked from 
the second or third century until the 
twelfth and thirteenth assiduously 
and lovingly on the divinely inspired 
chant about the Nativity of the Lord, 
positively and negatively developing 
the wonderful ideas contained in the 
great mystery. At all times the 
spirit of the Church was at work, the 
institution was continued, by which 
the Church intended to bring to deeper 
knowledge and to clearer conscious- 
ness the mystery, the greatness of the 
solemnity, the abundance of joy, the 


riches of the ‘‘beneficia Dei,’’ as St. 
Thomas loved to say. At all times the 
spirit of the Church was at work to 
express and to profess her infallible 
faith with growing emphasis by new 
texts, new rites, new prayers, new 
hymns. 

This, then, is the mind of the great 
restorer of Liturgy when he asks us to 
celebrate the feasts ‘“‘in the spirit in- 
tended by the Church when she in- 
stituted them.” Pope Pius X did 
not speak as an historian or an arche- 
ologist who would acknowledge authen- 
ticity, originality, and a truly litur- 
gical character only in those elements 
in the Christmas Liturgy whiclt can 
be traced back to the time of its very 
first institution. He was conscious 
that the authority of the Church in 
instituting the Liturgy was not limited 
to a certain time, to certain centuries. 
He knew that this authority is a living 
power, active at all times. He knew 
that he himself in virtue of this power 
had ordered the restoration of the 
Liturgy in some parts to its original 
beauty. With this idea for original 
purity and beauty, he came back to 
the intention of Pope Pius V, and, 
animated by the same spirit, both de- 
manded that ‘‘the Missal be restored 
to the pristine norm and rite of the 
Holy Fathers’’—‘‘ad pristinam missale 
ipsum sanctorum Patrum normam ac 
ritum restituerunt.” This principle 
again might be understood and inter- 
preted in this sense, that only such 
rites and forms would have true 
liturgical character which can be 
traced back to the times of the Fathers 
of the Church. But once more such 
an exclusiveness would be an exaggera- 
tion and misinterpretation of the 
Liturgy and of the mind of Pope X. 
Popes Pius V and Pius X attributed a 
certain preéminence to the Liturgy 
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of the Fathers, especially to the 
achievements of Gregory the Great, 
but without limiting thereby the 
authority of the Church in instituting 
the Liturgy to Patristic times. 


Relations between Liturgy and Dogma 


With reverence and care the Church 
has guarded the sacred Canon un- 
changed since the time of St. Gregory, 
as the best adequate form of prayers 
and rites, as almost worthy surround- 
ings of the actio sacra—the Consecra- 
tion. And what later times have added 
or changed either in the Proprium or 
the Ordinarium Missx, and what has 
proved to be a precious means by 
which ‘‘ad Deum evehimur, ipsique 
conjungimur, fidem nostram _testa- 
mur,” the Church has retained and 
retains with reverence and care as the 
best setting and wording of revealed 
truths. The Fathers of the Church 
are for us to-day what they were in 
former times, prominent teachers of 
the revealed truth, privileged in a 
high measure with the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit; they represent to us a 
high authority in matters of faith. 
But the teaching authority, as well as 
theological science, is not limited to 
them; it is living actively and pro- 
gressing.from implicit knowledge to 
explicit knowledge. This considera- 
tion has to be applied to the Sacred 
Liturgy and the interpretation of the 
Liturgy. As there is a progress in the 
understanding of the mysteries, so also 
is there progress and development 
(and even in a wider sense) in and by 
the confession of faith. Between faith 
believed and faith confessed exists 
not merely a unilateral causality, but 
a mutual causality: dogma and faith 
inspire the manner of their profession 
by the Liturgy; practical faith pro- 
fessed through the Sacred Liturgy 


leads to explicit formulation of faith 
in dogmas and articles of faith. 
Through the Liturgy the Church exer- 
cises her teaching authority, her magis- 
terium ordinarium, in both ways; by 
means of the Liturgy the Church 
prescribes the way and the means for 
the manifestation and confession of 
faith, as Pope Pius XI (Const. 
Ap., Divini Cultus, December, 1928) 
pointed out: “Divini Cultus sancti- 
tatem tuendi cum Ecclesia a Conditore 
Christo munus acceperit, ejusdem est 
profecto ...ea precipere ... quibus 
ministerium illud augustum et publi- 
cum optime regatur, cuius peculiare 
nomen est Liturgia. ... Atque res 
utique sacra est Liturgia; per eam 
enim ad Deum evehimur ipsique con- 
jungimur, fidem nostram testamur 
nosque gravissimo ei obligamur officio 
ob accepta beneficia et auxilia, quibus 
perpetuo indigemus.” And, on the 
other hand, the liturgical practice of ° 
the Church is an infallible guide to an 
explicit knowledge of particular truths 
of faith, which are implicitly con- 
tained in the depositum fidei, as Pope 
Celestine I (422-432) already had pro- 
nounced (De gratia indiculus, cap. 8): 
“Legem credendi lex statuat suppli- 
candi.” Liturgy is life, as faith is 
life, and the Church is a living body. 
Liturgy and the interpretation of 
Liturgy never can become identical 
with archeology. 


“The Spirit of the Church” 


With this we come back to our 
starting point, to the question of the 
liturgical significance of the three 
Masses on Christmas. The interpre- 
tation of St. Thomas of the significance 
of the Christmas Liturgy was not the 
explanation of an historian, or of an 
archeologist, but it was the interpre- 
tation according to “the spirit intended 
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by the Church” at a time when the 
final features were added to the 
Christmas Liturgy by Pope Innocent 
III. It might be well to call attention 
especially to the point that St. Thomas 
did not insist on the point of division 
and distribution of the different ideas 
among the three Masses. He did not 
state that in each single Mass one idea 
is exclusively proposed. He empha- 


sized the greatness of the mystery as a 
whole—a mystery that is proposed 
by the Liturgy as a mystery causing an 
abundance of joy and admiration 
which cannot be restrained to one 
sacrifice, but demands its manifesta- 
tion in a golden circle of a threefold 
sacrifice, as a threefold jubilus, a shin- 
ing trisagion: “In nocte—in aurora— 
in die festo Nativitatis Domini.” 

















On Finding the Lost Sheep 


By CorneEtius McGraw, C.P. 


Few of us know all the non-practis- 
ing Catholics in our parish. Our first 
job is to find them. We may delegate 
this task to the laity, to the Legion of 
Mary, to the St Vincent de Paul 
Society, to the Holy Name men, or to 
Sisters. But, in the nature of things, 
Sisters and laity can do only a partial 
job. When they have taken the cen- 
sus, the pastor still has not met his 
people and still does not know them. 
And besides, there remains the real 
work of reclamation, which can be 
done only by the pastor. 


Taking the Census 


The census—how we hate it! 

“The Bishop has ordered a census,”’ 
complained one good pastor. ‘What 
does he think? With my two hundred 
families it would take me six months. 
I think I’ll just put the cards in the 
pews and let them fill them out them- 
selves.” 

The census? Yes, we hate it! And 
I suspect some of us fear it, for a real 
one would surely open our eyes. It 
would ruin our sweet complacency. It 
might trouble our conscience not a 
little. 

A real census means contacting 
every family in the parish—ringing 
every doorbell, of Catholic and non- 
Catholic. Only in this way can we 
discover all the should-be Catholics. 
One dear man told me: 

“T finished my census to-day. I 
called on every one of my Catholics.” 

And he imagined he had really ac- 
complished something. 


We must take no one’s word for any- 
thing. We must find out for ourselves. 
People may live in a town for years, 
and no one ever guess they are Catho- 
lics. One man—he was city clerk— 
had lived in the town for fifteen years. 
No one suspected him of being a 
Catholic. But when a new church was 
built, he remarked to a Catholic 


friend: 


“I guess we will all have to go to 
church now.” 

“Why,” said the friend, “are you a 
Catholic?” 


“Well, I guess I ought to be.”’ 


Croatian miners when asked ‘“‘Who 
lives next door?’ will often answer: 
“No Catholics. . . Americans.”” Even 
relatives will tell us: “Oh, Father, 
don’t go there. They are fallen away. 
They are bitter. You can’t do any- 
thing with them.” 

We must not believe even relatives; 
we must find out for ourselves. In one 
such case the man was ninety years 
old, and had not been to the Sacra- 
ments for seventy-four years. The 
wife had not made her First Com- 
munion and the marriage was invalid. 
Both daughters warned the pastor not 
to call. But he was smart enough to 
call at once and the Holy Ghost did 
the rest. 


Noone can take the place of a pastor. 
He is to a parish what a mother is to a 
family. The pastor must know his 
people and the people must know him. 
How can they know one another if they 
never meet? 
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Missions as a Means of Reclaiming Lost 
heep 

The first and easiest way to reclaim 
lost sheep is to have a mission, con- 
ducted by men trained for such work. 
The success of the mission will depend 
as much on the parochial clergy as on 
the missionaries. The pastor and 
assistant should call on the negligent 
and fallen-away members of the parish, 
and invite them to the mission. They 
must stir up enthusiasm in the parish. 
When such groundwork has been done, 
a mission will be successful. When it is 
totally neglected, the mission will often 
be a failure, no matter how zealous 
and eloquent the missionaries. 

A mission will not reach all the sin- 
ners of the parish, nor will it convert 
allit reaches. But it will convert some. 
The purpose of a mission is to renew 
the spiritual life of a parish. If the 
missionaries must devote their talks 


to anything else, the mission will suffer 


proportionately. Pastors sometimes 
forget this, and make surprising re- 
quests. One missionary was forced, 
on one occasion, to devote much of his 
efforts to “‘make’”’ two hundred young 
ladies take the pledge. The mission 
was not a success. 

It would be a mistake to decide who 
‘is to be converted and who not. One 
good pastor in his zeal gave the mis- 
sionaries a list of fallen-aways. They 
were to call on these people and bring 
them back. Parishioners handed ‘in 
another list. Whereupon the pastor 
waxed angry and declared: 

“I wouldn’t let those people into 
my church. They are no good.” 

It is well to leave the distribution of 
God’s grace to the Holy Spirit. Mis- 
sions have the sanction of the Church. 
They are a recognized means of re- 
claiming lost sheep. It is not the part 
of wisdom to neglect them. 


Door-to-Door Apostolate 


The second way of reclaiming lost 
sheep is the door-to-door apostolate. 
Contact, not social but pastoral, is 
absolutely necessary if we are to know 
our own and to lead them back to 
God. This calls for zeal, courage, and 
tact. Some priests seem to have a 
gift for reclaiming the fallen-away; 
others seem to lack it completely. 
Yet, a man with no talent may bring 
back a sinner who has resisted all ad- 
vances of the man with a gift. The 
Spirit breatheth where He willeth. 

There is certainly no room here for 
jealousy. A certain pastor was sick. 
The substitute, by request of a zealous 
parishioner, called on an old Austrian 
lady, who had lived in the town for 
twenty years but had not been in a 
church since she left the old country. 
He induced her to return and to re- 
ceive the Sacraments. The pastor had 
never spoken to her. But when he 
heard of her return, he was indignant, 
saying among other things: “If I 
can’t get people back, nobody can.”’ 
Sour grapes! 


Methods of Approach 


It is easier to do this work than to 
teach another how to do it. However, 
there are rules. But to formulate 
them and to put them down on paper 
is the problem. 

Some Things Not to Do.—(1) Even 
to hint to a man that he is not a good 
Catholic, would seem a grave mistake. 
He knows he isn’t. That is his sore 
spot. He expects us to hurt it, and 
will immediately throw up a defense. 
When he does, all avenues of approach 
are closed. 

(2) Toreproach him in any way is, 
in general, a mistake. Suppose we 
burst forth with: ‘Why can’t you be 
the kind of a man your brother is?” 
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We shall get our answer: ‘I don’t 
want to be the kind of a man my 
brother is.” 

(3) It is a mistake to threaten— 
especially with hell fire. To ask a 
man: ‘Do you want to go to hell?” 
will not soften his heart or call forth 
his love for us or for religion. 

(4) We ought not to presume that 
a man is wholly to blame for his negli- 
gence, or that he is morally bad, or 
that he has bad will. Often the fallen- 
away is not wholly to blame; often he 
is not morally bad; often it is not good 
will he lacks, but moral courage. He 
has proper pride—so have we. He is 
subject to human respect—so are we. 
A little understanding will help a lot. 

(5) We ought not to ask or expect 
too much. A missionary was given a 
list of names and told: “You get 


these fellows to come to church, and 
to go to the Sacraments, and to join 


the Holy Name Society, and to take a 
box of envelopes.”’ 

He replied: “Don’t you think that 
is asking a lot from a man who hasn’t 
been to church for twenty years? 
Suppose I just invite them to the 
mission.” 

“You get them to join the Holy 
Name Society, and they will have to do 
all the rest,’’ was the pastor’s answer. 

(6) We ought not be too insistent 
to get quick results. Pushing things 
too hard or crowding the visits will 
prove a mistake. Good judgment is 
necessary. 


What to Remember 


Things to Remember—(1) These 
people generally have a grievance and 
are sizing us up. They are studying 
our character—to see if we understand 
them and their problem, if we are 
tolerant or if we are going to condemn 
and reprove. They are questioning 


our motives. When we ask these 
people, “Are you a Catholic?’ how 
often do they answer: “I ain’t got any 
money!’’ We must convince them that 
we are interested, not in their money, 
but in them. The foreign-born es- 
pecially have reason to doubt a priest’s 
motives. They have suffered myich. 

(2) Protestations of agnosticism, 
atheism, and unbelief are most often a 
defense mechanism. Faith is still alive 
but courage is dead. 

I was called to attend ““Tommy”— 
an Irishman, ninety years of age, who 
claimed to be an agnostic. For three 
years he had resisted successfully all 
attempts to bring him to the Sacra- 
ments. 

When I entered his hospital room, 
he looked at me with his one good eye 
and said: ‘Who are you? A fellow 
with a dress like that insulted me one 
time.” 

“What did he say to you?” I 
inquired. 

“Huh. He told me I was stewed in 
the same pot as the Orangemen.” 

Tommy’s defense ran something 
like this: “I’m not saying there isn’t a 
God, but nobody has ever proved it to 
me.” 

“Tommy,” I said, “do you think 
I’d waste my time trying to prove to an 
intelligent man like you that there is a 
God? I wouldn’t be bothered.” 

“Yes, but you wouldn’t want me to 
be a hypocrite and receive the Sacra- 
ments when I think they are all fol- 
de-rol, would you?” 

No answer was needed. 

“Do you mean to tell me the name 
of the first man was Adam and the 
name of the first woman was Eve?” 

“Tommy,” I replied, ‘you can call 
the first man Patrick and the first 
woman Brigid, but there was a first 
man and a first woman.” 
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“Do you mean to say that a kind 
and loving Father would put His 
children in hell forever?” 

“Yes,” I said, “if they were bad 
enough. We do not know if anyone 
ever was that bad. But there is a hell, 
and the devil and his angels are in it.” 

“‘Dogyou mean to tell me that God 
would forgive a thief on a cross at the 
last minute, and let him into heaven 
with all the Angels and Saints and His 
own Blessed Mother?” 

And so he stalled for two weeks. 
One day we discussed Napoleon and 
Belloc’s account of Napoleon’s death— 
how Napoleon had neglected his reli- 
gion and fought the Pope, but how he 
wanted to die as a good Catholic; how 
he received the Last Sacraments in his 
illness, and had an altar and the 
Blessed Sacrament placed in his room; 
how his atheistic doctor scoffed and 
said: 

“Well! Going back to all the old 
woman’s stuff?’ 

And then Napoleon’s answer: ‘All 
manner of fools I could bear with in my 
life; but stupidity I never could stand. 
Get out!” 

Tommy reflected. ‘‘Napoleon was a 
great man. He was a great man.... 
Get me that four dollars I have in the 
office.” 

When he offered me two of them, I 
refused. 

“You'll take it,’”’ he said, “‘or we'll do 
no business.”’ 

I took the two dollars and he made 
his confession—the first in forty years. 
When I had finished anointing him, he 
said: 

“Sure and I always intended to die 
as my father and my mother died. 
The least a man can do is be fair with 
his God.” 

(3) Sometimes we are stumped 
with: ‘Me no speak English.” A 


Creole, ragged, dirty, with a week’s 
growth of whiskers on his face and a 
long knife in his hand, was lounging in 
a porch swing. 

I said: ‘‘Are you Catholic?” 

Looking at me contemptuously, he 
replied: ‘“‘No speak English.” 

I said: ‘‘You know damn?”’ 

Eying me intently for a few sec- 
onds, he finally nodded his head vigor- 
ously. 

“Shake,” I said, “you. . 
both talk same language.”’ 

He had not been to the Sacraments 
for seventeen years, but he received 
them the next Sunday. We do not 
need the gift of tongues to do our work. 
If we did, the Lord would have given 
it to us. 


~me... 


What to Do 


Things to Do—(1) We must get 
them to talk. Our job is to listen. We 
want to know why they don’t go to 
church, etc. They will tell us if we let 
them. 

(2) When we talk, let it be only to 
praise or to agree. Many of these 
people have a real grievance. Nothing 
is gained by denying it. Much may be 
gained by admitting it. A missonary 
relates the story of an old man living 
in the woods of Upper Michigan. He 
was eighty years of age, and for fifty 
years had not received the Sacraments. 
A ride on a freight train and a long 
walk into the woods brought the priest 
to the man’s cabin. The old man 
curtly refused to receive the Sacra- 
ments—would not even discuss the 
question. Otherwise he was very 
courteous. As Father was leaving he 
said to the man: 

“Mr. X, you have been so nice to 
me. I wonder if you would mind 
telling me why you quit the Church.” 

“Well,” he said, “I guess it won’t 
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hurt to tell you. When I was a young 
man I was a lumberjack. One year, 
after a deep snow, we ran out of food in 
the camp. It wasa Friday. We killed 
a deer and ate it; it was all we had. 
When I went to confession and told the 
priest I had eaten meat on Friday, he 
almost tore me to pieces. I haven’t 
been back since.”’ 

“That priest was wrong,” 
Father. 
you.” 

The man’s face brightened. 
you really think so?”’ 

“Certainly,” was the reply, “but 
you were wrong, too. You should 
have told him you had nothing else to 
eat.” 

Yes, he received the Sacraments 
the next day. 

(3) We must control our temper. 
If we lose it, we lose our case. Often, 
the man to whom we are talking 
wants us to lose our temper. Then he 
has a good reason for persisting in his 
present condition: ‘The priest in- 
sulted me—he abused me.” 

(4) We must not embarrass them. 
If we approach a man in a place of 
business before customers or fellow- 
clerks, or in a crowd, or before non- 
Catholics, we shall cause embarrass- 
ment unless we have consummate 
tact. And most of us have not that 
much tact. 

I am sure that in enumerating these 
“do’s” and ‘“‘don’t’s” and “remem- 
ber’s,” I overlooked something. But 
what was it? 


said 


“He should have questioned 


“Do 


How to Keep Them from Getting Lost 
Again 

It is obvious that we cannot prevent 

all leakage. And some backsliding is 

inevitable. Leakage and backsliding 

have much in common. What causes 
oue, causes the other. 


“You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear,” was the motto of one 
patient old pastor. ‘Blood will tell,” 
was a first principle with another. 
Some pumps need continual priming 
and some parishioners need never-end- 
ing attention—not that we might make 
them good Catholics (that would be 
impossible), but that we might drag 
them into the kingdom of heaven. 
They are not only social problems but 
religious problems as well. But God is 
patient and long-suffering, and so is a 
good pastor. 

If we would prevent backsliding we 
must instruct our people “‘opportune et 
importune.” Their ignorance is ap- 
palling. Some of our high-school 
graduates cannot say for certain who 
made the world. They “guess” or 
“think” God made it. The Church 
has suffered in past ages from an 
ignorant clergy. To-day it suffers 
from an ill-instructed and poorly in- 
formed laity. How we complain about 
the ignorance of Catholics coming 
from Latin countries! We have little 
to brag about; the ignorance of 
American Catholicsisonly more refined. 

Preaching is indispensable. The 
Code is rather mild on this subject, but 
we have plenty of local legislation 
which is not so mild. Many of our 
bishops have insisted that there be 
preaching at every Sunday Mass in our 
churches, and even at those in insti- 
tutional chapels. Some of them have 
prescribed courses of catechetical in- 
struction. 

Our people are not intolerant of 
preaching. It is the unprepared and 
unexpected “‘talk’’ of Sunday morning 
that arouses their criticism. They are 
hungry for the Word of God. They 
will always gladly listen to any priest 
who has something to say and who has 
prepared himself to say it. 
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If we cannot preach ourselves, we 
can always invite some one else to 
preach. There is an old pastor in one 
of our dioceses who has not preached 
in his church for the last twenty years. 
But his people are among the best in- 
structed in the diocese. Several times 
a year he invites the neighboring pas- 
tors to preach. They are glad to 
preach for him because he is an excel- 
lent host. All of us realize that mere 
knowledge will not render a people 
impeccable or guarantee their per- 
severance in virtue. But it will give 
them a fighting chance. 


Some General Suggestions 


Missions and parish retreats are a 
great help in preventing backsliding. 
They get the ‘‘Easter birds’ and rem- 
edy bad confessions. They strengthen 
good resolutions. High-school retreats 
are most important. Our young people 


have serious problems. They need ad- 
vice; they need encouragement; they 
need everything. Those who know 
say that fifteen is the dangerous age; 
more people start out of the Church at 
that age than at any other. An annual 
high-school retreat is a fine investment 
for any parish. 

The Church strictly forbids mixed 
marriages. Some clergy speak of them 
as ‘‘the chief source of our converts.” 
Isn’t that a sad admission? Doesn’t 
it imply that we have made no per- 
sonal effort to make converts, and that 
we instruct only those who come to us 
of their own accord? Mixed marriages 
are an undoubted evil, and if we 
would prevent leakage and backsliding 
we must discourage them. A thorough 
course of instructions on the Church’s 
teaching on courtship, marriage, and 
the family—with stress on the reason- 
ableness of that teaching—would seem 
a desideratum in every parish. 


The money question is a hard one to 
handle—and harder to solve. Both 
clergy and people are touchy about it. 
But money does drive people out of 
the Church; it is a source of leakage 
and backsliding. It would seem, in 
general, a mistake to send tickets to 
one recently returned to the Church, 
or to assess him in any drive for funds, 
or to push him for money in any way. 
Some of these people are allergic to 
collections. But given a chance, most 
of them of their own accord will do 
their share. 

Most of these people are very sensi- 
tive. Any remark like ‘Well, well, I 
see the prodigal has come back,” 
would be greatly out of place and might 
drive the person out of the Church for 
good. I recall one man who had been 
out for thirty years. He always 
wanted to return to the Church but 
lacked courage. Finally his best friend 
died and he worked up enough courage 
to go the funeral. All went well; 
he had got into the church without 
anyone remarking it. But on the way 
out he was met with ‘‘Well, well, I see 
the prodigal son has returned.”’ He 
never returned because, he said, “I 
cannot face it.”’ 


A Word to the Confessor 


A word about the confessor receiv- 
ing these people back to the Sacra- 
ments. He ought to be Christlike. 
Christ was kind, and tolerant, and 
lenient towards the repentant sinner. 
A certain pastor tells of a parishioner of 
his who had been out of the Church for 
thirty years because a confessor had 
been abusive to him during a mission. 
The pastor was having another mission 
and he urged the man to come to con- 
fession, promising that these mission- 
aries would be different—that they 
would be kind, considerate, under- 
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standing. To the consternation of the 
pastor the missionary gave the man a 
regular ‘‘going over’ and drove him 
out of the Church for good. One man 
builds; another tears down. 

All precautions will be of no avail if 
our priestly life is not Christlike. ‘‘Sit 
odor vite vestre delectamentum Ec- 
clesie Christi,’’ was the prayer of the 
Bishop at our ordination. St. Paul 
warns us to “provide good things not 
only in the sight of God but in the 
sight of all men.” Our people are 
jealous of the reputation of their 
clergy. They resent wrong standards 
and wrong living. They will tolerate 
occasional weaknesses but never world- 
liness. They cannot stomach a man 
with no interest in his priesthood. 
They will die for a good priest, but they 
have on more than one occasion shown 
their willingness to murder an unworthy 
one. 


On the Pastor of the Sheep 


“Why run after the fallen-away?”’ 
complain some good pastors. “Is it 
not throwing pearls before swine?’ 
There are many good reasons for run- 
ning after lost sheep. 

(1) It is to the advantage of the 
Church. The Church has never had to 
worry about opposition or attack from 
without—from Protestant, Jew, or 
pagan. Her greatest enemies have al- 
ways come from within—the fallen- 
away Catholic from Julian the Apos- 
tate to Adolph Hitler and Maggie Hig- 
gins (Sanger). Whenever the non- 
practising element in a Catholic 
country has become numerically pow- 
erful, the Bark of Peter has rough sail- 
ing. There is a story told of Bernadette 
of Lourdes. One day during the 
Franco-Prussian War the men of the 
town came running to the convent to 
warn the nuns to flee as the Prussians 


were coming. Bernadette was uncon- 
cerned and took her time. 

One of the men urged her to hurry, 
saying: ‘‘The Prussians are coming. 
Aren’t you afraid?’ 

“No,” she said. 

“What, you are not afraid of Prus- 
sians?”’ 

“No: Iam afraid only of bad Catho- 
lics,” replied Bernadette. 

(2) Itis a question of immortal souls. 
Presumably we believe in the parable 
of the Good Shepherd. Jesus Christ 
gave His life for fallen-away Catholics. 
It is possible to love our “‘plant,”’ and 
not our people. 

(3) It is our plain duty. ‘“‘Debet 
parochus suas oves cognoscere et er- 
rantes prudenter corrigere . . .”” (Canon 
467, § 1). 

(4) It is to the advantage of our par- 
ish. Every fallen-away Catholic 
brought back to Mass and the Sacra- 
ments means less bad example and 
scandal in the parish. Some parishes 
have financial problems. There are 
ten million fallen-aways. Ten million 
dimes make how many dollars? The 
more people in church on Sunday, the 
less worry about finances. 

“We haven’t time’’ is another ob- 
jection. Ridendum est!. Even one day 
a week given to this work will get real 
results. It is no great trick to visit 
from fifteen to twenty-five families in 
a day. The visits are pastoral not 
social. 

Some say: “I have no patience with 
them; I have no talent for the work.” 
We have our priesthood and the Holy 
Spirit, and we can pray. No man in 
any profession is better equipped for 
his work than we are for ours. 


What Results May We Expect? 


How many can we reclaim? Theo- 
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retically we can reclaim all. Practi- 
cally, we shall reclaim only some. Just 
how many will depend on conditions 
and on the one doing the reclaiming. 
But it is a poor workman who cannot 
reclaim thirty per cent. 

Some devils are cast out only by 
prayer and fasting. A discouraged 
pastor went to the Curé of Ars to com- 
plain: “I have talked; I have prayed; 
but I can do nothing with them.” 

“Yes,” replied the Curé, “you have 
talked; you have prayed; but have 
you done penance for them?” 

We have plenty of saintly example. 
Bishops, pastors, missionaries have 
blazed the way for us. Their zeal 
puts us to shame. A perusal of the 
lives of these great shepherds of souls— 
Francis de Sales, the Curé of Ars, 
Francis Xavier, Francis Regis, -John 


Capistran, Paul of the Cross, and 
many others—would spur us on to 
heroic charity. 

But why speak of human apostles 
when we have the example of the 
greatest of all pastors—the example of 
Jesus Christ Himself? 

“At that time Jesus went about all 
the cities and towns, teaching in their 
synagogues and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing every dis- 
ease and every infirmity. And seeing 
the multitudes, He had compassion on 
them; because they were distressed 
and lying like sheep that have no shep- 
herd. Then He said to His disciples: 
‘The harvest indeed is great, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye, therefore, 
the Lord of the harvest that He send 
forth laborers into His harvest’ ’’{Matt., 
ix. 35-38). 





On the Brighter Side 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Archbishop James Keane of Du- 
buque, touching on the need of Fair 
Play in the pulpit, told the following 
incident at a priests’ retreat. One day 
he was sitting in a dentist’s chair with 
a rubber apron over his mouth. 
Meanwhile the dentist kept asking 
him questions which, in his gagged 
condition, he was unable to answer. 
Later, freed of his bonds, he demanded 
of the dentist an explanation for his 
strange persistence. He replied that 


he wanted the Archbishop to know 
just how a layman feels at times when 
he would like to talk back to the 
priest in the pulpit but cannot. In the 
old saying that the pulpit is a Coward’s 


Castle, the notion is that the preacher 
will take advantage of the immunity 
of the pulpit to hurl accusations he 
would not dare to utter outside of 
church. 

It is true that too much invective 
pours out of certain Catholic pulpits— 
more railing and abuse than the pro- 
phetic function of the priesthood justi- 
fies. But the cause is not cowardice, 
but more probably a state of unpre- 
paredness. When a man enters a pul- 
pit without proper preparation, he 
grasps frantically at any material that 
is obvious, striking and ready-to-hand. 
Perhaps he will take a few doctrinal 
platitudes and repeat them ad nauseam, 
but more frequently the rambling re- 
marks will center about the failings of 
his flock. They are so easy to remem- 
ber, so much more striking than vir- 
tues. Gazing hurriedly at the vari- 
ous matters in his mental pasture, he 


will surely notice the black sheep. 
The result is a tirade—a carping, 
scolding diatribe. 


Inherent Difficulties of Moral Sermon 


To preach a good moral sermon is 
certainly just as difficult as to preach 
an effective dogmatic sermon. We 
have been told in the seminary that a 
young priest, at least until there is a 
touch of gray in his hair, should not 
lecture his elders on how to behave. 
It is a point well taken: let him stay 
with dogma till he takes on the life 
experience and practical knowledge 
that will lend weight to his moral 
criticism. This is but one example of 
the countless difficulties inherent in a 
moral sermon. But the unprepared 
speaker forgets about all that: the 
moral sermon is the line of least re- 
sistance at the moment. Those parish 
failings and vices lie before him so en- 
ticingly, he can rattle them off with- 
out thinking. And so he launches into 
the deep— decrying habits of inatten- 
tion at Mass, of leaving at the Last 
Gospel, of poor attendance at the 
Novena, of meagre collections, and re- 
buking his people for their fondness for 
the comforts and pleasures of the 
world. 

Bishop Dupanloup, writing of the 
preaching satirists of his day, said that 
it was a melancholy compliment to be 
called a “La Bruyére in the pulpit.” 
Secular moralists like La Bruyére 
might be curious observers of hu- 
manity, perhaps mockers of it, but 
they could not be physicians of its 
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diseases. They only exposed wounds; 
they did not heal them as did Christ. 
Fénelon has an explanation of the 
reason why many preachers neglect 
dogma and devote themselves to 
sketches of morality: 


“The reason is that it is much 
more easy to depict the disorders of 
the world than to explain with pre- 
cision the depths of Christian doc- 
trine. For the one all that is needful 
is experience of worldly business and 
manners, with words to describe 
them; while the other requires a 
serious and profound meditation 
upon the Holy Scriptures.”’! 


Meditation as a Cure for Pessimism 


Daily meditation may seem unre- 
lated to temperament. Yet, failure to 
meditate is often the root cause of 
pessimism in sermons; for the man 
who meditates has brighter things to 
think about than the dark spots in his 
parish. A sermon is a frank and some- 
times painful mirror of a man’s mind. 
If he meditates, he will tend to preach 
on the subjects of his meditation, for 
no one can regularly consider and turn 
over in his mind the great truths of Re- 
demption without revealing it in some 
measure in his spoken utterances. If 
he does not meditate, and does not 
prepare his sermons, they will reveal 
the religious vacuity of his mind and 
his knowledge of mundane affairs such 
as the faults of the flock. Meditation 
makes for positive rather than negative 
preaching, and hopeful and optimistic 
rather than discouraging sermons. 

Once in a while a priest may develop 
his critical faculty by too much self- 
examination and introspection, but 
such is a rare case. Ordinarily, if his 
mind is occupied with thoughts of 
grace and glory, with the Crucifixion 





1 Quoted in “‘The Ministry of Preaching” by 
Bishop Dupanloup (Benziger), p. 179. 


issuing in the Resurrection, with the 
mysteries of divine life in God and in 
us—then surely he will preach more 
about the goodness of God than the 
sins of men. Penance he must always 
preach, but penance enlivened by the 
virtue of hope. 


Christian Attitude towards Life 


Optimism has become a sickly word 
in our vocabularies. It needs new 
strength. Franklin P. Adams wrote: 
“T. hate the Pollyanna pest who says 
that all is for the best.” Rightly we 
frown on the Pollyanna viewpoint that 
would drug our taste buds to the bit- 
terness of reality, as if sin and suffer- 
ing did not exist in this “best of all 
possible worlds.”’ It isn’t raining rain, 
you know, it’s raining violets: mean- 
while we know we are soaked to the 
skin and our clothes feel like a poultice 
of damp ashes. Yet, in spite of all the 
saccharine nuances of the word, opti- 
mism expresses a virile Christian atti- 
tude to life—an attitude that the 
preacher, of all Christians, should 
adopt in his own way of living and 
reveal in his sermons. It means com- 
ing to grips with reality, staring it in 
the face, seeing all its sin and suffering 
and yet withal living by hope, certain 
that there is something worthwhile 
beyond all the anguish and pain, cer- 
tain that the really good time is com- 
ing. ‘‘For the glory set before us, we 
endure the Cross.”’ 

Optimism was a distinguishing fea- 
ture of the preaching of Our Lord— 
a soaring optimism but not a mere 
whimsical and visionary dream that 
took no account of hard facts. 
Nietzsche said of Him that no man 
“had ever flown higher or gone astray 
in a more lovely manner.’”’ We can 
ignore that little point about His going 
astray, but we cannot read the public 
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sayings of Christ without realizing 
that He ‘‘flew higher” and expected 
more from human nature than any 
preacher that ever lived. He knew 
human nature, knew it to its heart’s 
deep core in all its iniquity, stupidity, 
animality, and sin. Sin! He saw it 
running like a sewer through the City 
of Man, and His constant reminder to 
men was that of His precursor: ‘‘Do 
penance!” 

Yet, He loved that same human na- 
ture because He knew that under all 
the corruption was an essential good- 
ness that would respond to His grace. 
And it was for this reason that He ex- 
pected so much of human nature. 
“Be ye perfect as My Heavenly 
Father is perfect!’ The love of Christ, 
writes Karl Adam,? is 


“*. . . the love of One who under- 
stands, of a person who knows, as 
none other ever has known all the 
possibilities of humanity from its 
loftiest heights to its lowest depths, 
and nevertheless takes this human- 
ity to His arms with all His soul.” 


The True Christian Tradition 


Preaching that flows in the main 
stream of the true Christian tradition 
must needs be optimistic and positive; 
it must convey information that in- 
spires rather than criticism that de- 
presses. “Ye are gods” is our ever- 
lasting theme: our duty is to make our 
message attractive and convincing so 
that the faithful will accept it and carry 
the cross that insures its enjoyment. 
None will think, says Pére Plus some- 
where, that the precious pearl can be 
found without paying the price. Arouse 
enthusiasm and sacrifice will follow. 

The pessimist accomplishes little by 
his constant fault-finding. He wastes 
his time if he hopes to do more than 


2 Karl Adam, ‘‘The Son of God” (Sheed and 
Ward, 1934), p. 122. 


make his audience uncomfortable and 
sullen. Newman said that no syllogism 
ever persuaded a man: dipping the 
best of syllogisms in vitriol will not 
make it more seductive. You can’t 
capture the human will by a storm of 
abuse: flame-throwers and bazookas 
are effective weapons, but they are not 
the tools of our warfare. Christ might 
have come to earth with all the muni- 
tions and matériel of an army, but He 
knew that was not the way to impress 
or win a heart. In His divine in- 
genuity He became a little child. 
Could He possibly have devised a bet- 
ter strategy? 

Christ realized that to win a man He 
must become one with him. So too 
with us. Tactful but sincere compli- 
ments can succeed where barking fails. 
Abbé Mullois® says: 

“We repeat it: the most effectual 
way of communicating the truth to 
the people, of putting them in the 
right way, and of reforming them, is 
not to be chary of complimenting 
them when they have deserved it 
ever so little; and to show them 
that we have confidence in them... . 
It is capable of transforming the 
most obstinate characters.” 

The Abbé goes on to tell how a certain 
priest handled an audience that in- 
cluded certain thugs hired by anti- 
clericals to break up his lecture, and 
twelve hundred unemployed laboring- 
men. He sized up the situation and 
said: 

“Pére Lacordaire preaches at 
Notre Dame to the noble and 
wealthy, and it is found necessary to 
station constables there to maintain 
order. ... None but men of the 
people are here, and yet we have no 
constables. .. . We do not want 


them, for the people are their own 

police.” 

* Abbé I. Mullois, ‘‘The Clergy and the 
Pulpit’? (Catholic Publication Society, 1867), 
p. 201. 
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The audience became as quiet as a 
chapel of nuns. Compliments may not 
always work, but their chances of suc- 
cess are immeasurably greater than in 
the case of ranting rebukes. In a 
chapter on “Tact and Kindliness” 
the learned Abbé offers many practical 
suggestions on how to meet certain 
conditions and abuses in a parish with- 
out resorting to raillery. Most inter- 
esting are his naive recommendations 
regarding appeals for money. 

The reason why a “‘bawling out’’ fails 
is not hard to find. It is very human 
to draw your sword as soon as you are 
attacked, whether from the pulpit or 
from any other quarter. Self-defense 
is instinctive. If the criticism occurs 
only occasionally and from a popular 
priest, the suggestions will be taken 
with a good grace. But if the preacher 
is known to be a veteran sniper, he is 
only baying the moon with verbal 
shots, because his hearers will justify 
and vindicate themselves on the points 
he criticizes. Peace—it’s wonderful! 
But listen to that Jeremias in the pul- 
pit excoriating the whole congregation 
for some trifling gossip about the 
Bazaar or the Bingo: the culprit 
tongues will make confusion worse con- 
founded when they meet outside of 
church after the Mass. And this isn’t 
anti-clericalism: it’s a fairly normal 
reaction to bad taste and poor tact in 
the pulpit. 


Cynicism in the Pulpit 


And if straightforward abuse misses 
the mark, if bombing fails to terrorize, 
sarcasm is an even more impotent, 
though irritating, weapon. After all, 
there was a time when our gentle Lord 
waded into the midst of the money- 
changers, swinging a whip of cords. 
But when did He ever scoff or jeer, 
satirize or travesty a sinner, affect the 


sardonic smile or the derisive grin? 
How unpriestly are those subtle slurs, 
how far from Christlike those barbed 
understatements! It isn’t funny, 
Magee; it’s painful to hear those 
quips about the Scotchmen who only 
come to church on Ash Wednesday or 
Palm Sunday when something is given 
out free of charge; or the ironical 
sneers at the well-dressed woman or 
the Non-Catholic-College girl! These 
pulpit cynics are having a lot of per- 
sonal fun biting and stabbing their 
victims in brilliant sallies of wit; but 
it is all such a waste of good time and 
such poor taste as well as unkindness. 

In baseball there is always open 
season on umpires: to hiss and boo 
them is part of the game. I have 
known men who felt the same way 
about the crowd at the 12:15 on 
Sunday—that they deserve any taunts 
you may fling at them. Oftentimes, 
especially in these days of War Work, 
they are men and women who work 
late into Sunday morning or who are 
exhausted after a hard week and need 
a good sleep. But whether they have 
an excuse or not, sarcasm at their ex- 
pense is not in order. It has about as 
much persuasive power as a robot 
bomb. The ‘bed wit’’ thinks at bed- 
time of all the epigrams and repartee 
he wishes he had uttered at the right 
moments during the day. Let the 
preacher with a flair for sarcasm keep 
it till bed-time to chuckle over. But 
let him speak plainly in the pulpit. 


The Inveterate Pessimist 


Finding fault is only the first stage 
of pessimism. A priest who forms the 
habit of seeing the dark spots in others 
eventually finds that his whole horizon 
is sombre and dismal. He reaches a 
stage where even meditation will be of 
little help in relieving the gloom. His 
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only hope is a stern discipline of the 
will, a constant effort to see more of 
the lights and less of the shadows in 
life. Even in the grim and dreadful 
picture of this war, there are splashes 
of relieving color, tales of heroism, 
comradeship, loyalty and prayer. The 
Navy trains certain men for special 
work in discerning objects at night. 
Every preacher should be able to dis- 
cover essential goodness in the dark 
mass of sin that envelops humanity. 
We have all heard that type of pul- 
pit pessimist who is an outright heretic. 
He condemns the world, especially the 
world of sense. He sees an absolute 
dichotomy between sense and spirit. 
If you questioned his theology, he 
could give you the correct thesis out of 
Tanquerey; yet, in his life attitude 
there is a definite bias to pessimism. 
Perhaps he won’t denounce food and 
drink: he has to live. But he has seen 
a few undraped statues in a museum, 
heard about a few spicy novels, read 
about some bad movies—and so he 
proceeds to anathematize the entire 
domain of modern art, literature and 
the cinema. Religion, says he, can 
have nothing to do with these Baby- 
lonian jades; they are of Antichrist. 
This, of course, was said by the Re- 
formers. They considered religion a 
matter exclusively of the spirit. The 
result was they secularized everything 
else: politics and economics, art, 
literature and all that related to 
humanity and the flesh. Even “our 
tainted nature’s solitary boast’? was 
secularized to the Mother of the Man 
Jesus (not the Mother of God). Lit- 
urgy had to go—too much of the 
human init. These heretical preachers 
in our pulpits are heightening a situa- 
tion that is already bad enough: 
the habit, even among Catholics, of 
relegating religion to its spiritual 


pigeonhole on Sunday and assigning 
the activities of the rest of the week to 
a department of life that has no moral 
or religious rules or significance. We 
have to preach insistently against such 
an attitude. We have to instruct the 
faithful that religion should infiltrate 
and ennoble every action and every 
field of life; that flesh and spirit 
should be synchronized because Christ 
came not as a pure spirit but incarnate. 
The Pessimist and Sex 
This form of pessimism usually be- 
comes obvious whenever such a 
preacher deals with the subject of sex. 
He portrays it as a diabolic passion 
bristling with all manner of crawling 
things. He makes sexual sin repre- 
hensible enough, but at the same time 
he invests it with an unholy fasojna- 
tion for the young. To warn the 
married, he gives sex a devilishness 
they know to be false and contrary to 
their experience. Birth control and 
juvenile unchastity are real problems 
to-day. Negative, pessimistic preach- 
ing will not solve them. If any 
preaching will help, it will only be the 
preaching of the truth: that sex is a 
sacred power of coéperating with God 
in bringing into the world a new being 
who can become a child of God; that 
sex is not a vice that God tolerates in 
marriage but so sacred a power that 
impurity is akin to sacrilege. Above 
all, we must stress the holiness of 
marriage—that 
““Marriage is regarded by the 
Church as a type and sacramental 
participation in the central mystery 
of the Faith—the marriage of God 
and man in the Incarnation. As 
humanity is saved and deified by 
Christ, so the natural functions of 
sex and reproduction are spiritual- 


ized by the Sacrament of Marriage.’’* 


4 Christopher Dawson, ‘Enquiries into 
Religion and Culture’ (Sheed & Ward, 1933), 
p. 289. ; 
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Christ and the Pessimist 


There is another type of pessimist 
who stresses the burdens of Chris- 
tianity, never the consolations. For 
him Christ has not risen. For him re- 
ligion is not the living a divine life but 
the avoidance of mortal sin. Someone 
wrote of preachers who ‘for fear their 
orations should giggle, will not let them 
smile.’ Christ never feared that, in 
speaking about the joys of heaven, He 
would discourage penance. There is 
consolation and inspiration in the 
thought of heaven and immortality, in 
the love of God and the indwelling. 
Why neglect them? Certain souls 


must be saved by fear, but many will 
be saved by hope. Of course, the mis- 
sionary who thunders about hell to a 
group of saved souls on a week-end 
Retreat is not necessarily a pessimist. 


It is just that he is manifesting a special 
affection for an old and dear mission 
sermon. 

Optimism will surely be needed after 
this war. There will be the usual 
physical and mental depression that 
follows every war and results in cyni- 
cism and despair. There will be glib 
talk of the need of a wave of universal 
suicide—of the need of man’s crawling 
back into the primeval ooze and be- 
ginning all over again the process of 
evolution. Phoney sects claiming to 
communicate with the dead will spring 
up here and there. To counteract this 
hydra-headed pessimism, the hopeful 
and positive truths of our Faith must 
come into action. Those truths assert 
that God is in His heaven, and that if 
men will hear His words, all will be 
well with the world. 

















Exact Canonical Knowledge Can 
Appear Legerdemain 


By Joserpu P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


In the October issue of this REVIEW, 
Dr. Kelly talks of my canonical 
legerdemain, because on more than 
one occasion I defended and do now 
defend the proposition that the use 
of a formal or an informal heretical 
ritual of marriage, in intent certain, 
not only induces the presumption of 
nullity, but also and at the same time 
proclaims the non-existence of the fact 
of marriage in that same ceremony of 
marriage in much the same way as 
does the absence of form in a Catholic 
marriage. The esteemed official of the 
metropolitan court of New York ap- 
pears to show in his article a mere 
notional, as opposed to a real, knowl- 
edge of the nature and the implica- 
tions of the use of an heretical ritual 
in marriage as well as in the other 
Sacraments, including the non-sacra- 
mental contracting of marriage. Here, 
though, the Doctor is in distinguished 
company; for twice in two hundred 
and fifty years have otherwise learned 
groups fallen into the same error. 
Back towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when French clerics 
came in touch with Anglican divines 
fleeing from the Cromwellian revolu- 
tion, one outstanding writer expressed 
in a book what the priests in France 
thought a discovery: that the Church 
of England, contrary to the Continen- 
tal tradition, really possessed Orders. 
Then in the late eighties of the last 
century, when the elder Lord Halifax 
met a French priest at San Sebastian 
and began acquainting the latter 
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with his own absorbing life hobby, the 
validity of Anglican Orders, the priest 
in question announced that false dis- 
covery anew. Continental theologians 
and canonists took up the question and 
wrote plausible articles to prove that 
Anglican Orders were at least prob- 
ably valid, because the original apos- 
tate and heretical bishops had as a 
dominant intention the conferring of 
Christian Orders; hence, their mon- 
strous errors about the true nature of 
these Orders did not interfere with 
their ordaining validly (if the writers 
had said might not have interfered, 
they would have been correct in theory, 
but sadly out of the realm of actual 
facts). Soon Pope Leo XIII put the 
quietus to that popular fallacious argu- 
ment from posse to esse by re-condemn- 
ing Anglican Orders as presumptively 
invalid because conferred under an 


* heretical ritual, and at the same time 


reminding those chagrined proponents 
of validity (a majority of those writing, 
it would seem) that, if they had known 
the history of the question, they 
would have realized that for three 


‘centuries and more the resurrected 


issue had been a res adjudicata. 

In trying to prove too much Dr. 
Kelly proves nothing. His conten- 
tions are two: (1) any serious and 
official giving and receiving of matri- 
monial consent (he might have added 
“or public’) constitutes a fact of mar- 
riage; (2) any defect of consent in a 
marriage demands, where the parties 
are baptized, a solemn judicial proc- 
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ess. I shall respond to each conten- 
tion separately. 


Why Is a Mock Marriage No ‘‘Fact’’ of 
Marriage? 


Dr. Kelly concedes that a mock 
marriage does not constitute a fact of 
marriage, and says by implication that 
the non-seriousness of the consent- 
giving and receiving deprives such 
ceremony of the power to make it a 
fact of marriage. But this is merely 
saying in other words that a mock 
marriage is a mock marriage; the 
reason why is not given. That reason 
is that a mock marriage is not the 
expression of a true form of matrimonial 
consent. This, too, Dr. Kelly assehts 
to by implication; for he rightly ar- 
gues that the contracting of marriage 
is the mutual giving and receiving of 
a perpetual and exclusive right to natu- 
ral conjugal acts. So, when this con- 
sent-giving is not externally true 
consent-giving, there can be no fact 
of marriage—and that irrespective of 
whether the counterfeit consent-giv- 
ing is public or occult. Admittedly, 
this consent-giving may be qualified, 
that is, have a legal form; so, whene 
this is lacking, the fact of marriage is 
also lacking, although the marriage 
itself may be valid before God. Here 
a canonist without imagination might 
ask how can this be; for the parties 
to the marriage are bound either to 
the legal form of the Church or of the 
State. I answer: “It is; therefore, 
it can be.” Let me cite an instance. 
Two baptized non-Catholics, or two 
persons baptized in the Catholic 


Church born of non-Catholic parents 
or of a mixed marriage and not reared 
as Catholics, are not bound to the 
Church’s form and are exempted by 
their Christian status from the State’s 
form. So, all they have to do to marry 


validly is to give and receive matri- 
monial consent; but if this does not 
become provable by the acknowledg- 
ment of the parties themselves, it 
fails to be a fact of marriage, and must 
be proved by the party asserting it— 
and that beyond all reasonable doubt. 
Moreover, even if acknowledged by 
the parties themselves, this alleged 
marriage does not take precedence of 
the established rights of a third party 
gained by the fact of a subsequent 
marriage. This fact creates the pre- 
sumption of a marriage, a presumption 
that is not ousted until the original 
and clandestine marriage is fully 
proved; and this because the subse- 
quent marriage has on its side the fact 
of a marriage, and the previous and 
true marriage has not as to a third 
party. ‘ 

Dr. Kelly badly confounds the out- 
ward manifestation of true matri- 
monial consent with the consent-giving 
in any official ceremony of marriage. 
He forgets that the very point at issue 
is what precisely does constitute the 
fact of marriage. If it is any kind of 
matrimonial consent-giving, then the 
former Russian registration of free 
love unions are facts of marriage, and 
will have to be declared null and void 
by two solemn trials without appeal 
from the second decision of nullity. 
Will Dr. Kelly tell us this: does a 
publicly avowed dissoluble sex union 
differ in principle from a free love 
union except that the dissolubility of 
the latter is in high gear? 

If Dr. Kelly had spent hours enough 
in studying the whole theology and 
history of heretical rituals, and above 
all had studied discriminatingly the 
stages of development in the juris- 
prudence of the Holy Office in this re- 
gard, he would realize that the very 
publicity of the non-giving of conjugal 
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consent proclaimed by the use of an 
heretical ritual, formal or informal, is 
the very thing which precludes that 
pseudo-consent-giving from creating a 
formal, not a material, fact of marriage. 
There is a serious giving of consent; 
yes, but a consent substantially and 
visibly maimed, and no more capable 
of producing a marriage than the full- 
ness of jocose consent. Jocose con- 
sent and dissoluble consent are two 
species of one genus, that genus being 
the absence of the soul of matrimonial 
consent. And when the body is pres- 
ent, essentially integral, the soul is pre- 
sumed to accompany it. He who as- 
serts that it does not, must prove his 
assertion. This is what presuming the 
validity of marriage means when the 
fact is native, so to speak (publicly 
manifested), or where the fact has been 
duly proved. 


What Principle Prevents the Civil Unions 
of Catholics from Constituting ‘‘Facts’’ 
of Marriage? 


Surely not their invalidity, for then 
the existence of a public impediment 
would also take away the fact of mar- 
riage where it was entered upon before 
a priest and two witnesses. The easy- 
wrong answer is that the needed church 
solemnity is absent; but this is only 
repeating that under ordinary circum- 
stances Catholics cannot be validly 
married at a civil ceremony. But 
what principle can we reduce the non- 
fact to? Only to one: the absence of 
the outward giving of true matrimonial 
consent, not in its natural but in its 
positive element. This is why the Nes- 
qually Instruction (read by Dr. Kelly 
but hardly comprehended, I submit in 
the spirit of kindly fraternity) remarks 
that, where an heretical ritual of mar- 
riage is used, the bystanders can see that 
no true marriage is being contracted. 





Accordingly, that Instruction en- 
joins in each case an accurate investiga- 
tion (not a solemn judicial process. 
twice repeated) in order to make sure 
that by way of exception there is not 
present a true intention in contradic- 
tion to the false intention set forth by 
the ritual. A previous Instruction of 
the same Sacred Congiegation of the 
Holy Office, April 6, 1843, had said 
that the same dissoluble consent can be 
sufficiently expressed outwardly by 
facts or by facts and words together 
where the use and custom of the place 
interprets these words or facts as a 
consent to a dissoluble union only. 
There is no fact of marriage, therefore; 
but the Holy See demands prudent 
enough investigation to make sure that 
each case falls under the presumption 
of an heretical ritual, since the pre- 
sumption may fail in individual in- 
stances, while obtaining generally. A 
like precaution is taken when a previ- 
ous civil marriage is alleged or ad- 
mitted by a Catholic man, now desir- 
ous to contract marriage in the Church; 
for he or the supposed civil wife could 
have been in danger of death or thirty 
days removed from an authorized 
priest. If the ritual used is really 
heretical, then the existence of the non- 
fact of marriage is no more intrinsically 
absurd than is the same non-fact where 
Catholics marry civilly. Here is a 
classical instance of how theologians 
and canonists are sometimes behind 
the practice of the Church, although 
seldom ahead of it. One Prosper Lam- 
bertini was so sure that the Church 
could never dissolve a sacramentalized 
marriage, even if it had been consum- 
mated only in its non-sacramental 
stage, that he tried to insist that the 
prevailing text of the Bull Populis of 
Pope Gregory XIII in 1585 was a mis- 
print. He further insisted that the 
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Pope could not allow a converted Jew 
who had repudiated his first wife when 
she became a Catholic to validate his 
second marriage on the second wife 
becoming a Catholic, since the first 
wife had never made use of the Pauline 
privilege—that being, according to the 
great Lambertini, the only power 
which the Pope has over marriages 
originally legitimate. Yet, it seems that 
the reigning Pope, Benedict XIII, did 
dissolve that same marriage. 


Must, Then, All Defective Consent Be 
Proved Judicially? 


Yes; if by defective consent Dr. 
Kelly means internal defective consent. 
But if by defects of consent he means 
external defects of consent (that is, any 
outward travesty of matrimonial con- 
sent instead of genuine external con- 
sent, a marriage ceremony that ex- 
plicitly or implicitly limits the con- 
jugal right, or excludes indissolubility 
or unity in marriage), then he over- 
turns the whole principle of the fact of 
marriage and sets up a revolutionary 
canonical procedure which flouts the 
cecumenical dictum of Pope Leo XIII 
in the re-condemning of Anglican 
Orders: that so long as the intention of 
the minister of a Sacrament is hidden, 
the Church cannot and does not take 
cognizance of it; but once that inten- 
tion is manifested, the Church is 
bound to act upon the revelation, if the 
intention jeopardizes the Sacrament in 
question. As for Anglican Orders, he 
declared, as had his predecessors over 
three hundred years before, that the 
heretical animus (not expressions) 
manifested in the Edwardine Ordinal 
had excluded the Sacrament of Orders, 
because the makers of that Ordinal 
had taken good care to exclude, not 
ordination, but an ordination of sacri- 


ficing priests and bishops, with deacons 
as ministers thereto. 


Dr. Kelly Undertakes to Change a 
Papal Presumption 


Quite patronizingly our opponent 
states that he would entertain the plea 
of an heretical ritual in marriage, but 
only as a presumptio hominis, and of 
itself incapable of establishing the 
nullity alleged. How devastatingly 
naive in the light of Pope Leo’s 
solemn declaration in re-condemning 
Anglican Orders: that when a ritual is 
made with the intention of doing some- 
thing different from what the Church 
does, or doing something incompatible 
with the Sacrament being conferred 
(any and all of the Sacraments)— 
that when this is done, whoever used 
that ritual is presumed by that very 
fact not to confect the Sacrament in 
question! The reconciled and the re- 
admitted apostate bishops under Queen 
Mary in the mid-sixteenth century re- 
ordained absolutely those whom they 
had ordained under the Edwardine 
Ordinal during the schism—that Or- 
dinal which the flock of Continental 
theologians and canonists of the late 
nineteenth century thought sufficient 
to make these first ordinations at least 
probably valid. Nor is Pope Leo XIII 
alone run counter to; for the proce- 
dure of the Church as revealed re- 
peatedly in Instructions of the Holy 
Office, especially in the last century, 
had specifically admitted that the use 
of heretical rituals of baptism and 
matriage begets the presumption of 
invalidity—not a greater or lesser sus- 
picion of invalidity. And if this pro- 
cedure is widely acted upon (and not 
declared by Rome to be inapplicable, a 
thing hard to conceive in a jurispru- 
dence that is kept throughout the 
years and grows with the vicissitudes 
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of time and place)—if this procedure 
is acted upon, instead of being side- 
stepped, there are conservatively 100,- 
000 Catholics in sinful unions with 
non-Catholics willing to become Catho- 
lics, who within a month or so could be 
restored to a life of grace and got into 
sacramental unions. 

Is it any wonder, then, that a rank- 
ing member of a diocesan court said 
by way of highly exaggerated carica- 
ture that, if our young trained but in- 
experienced judges could be assured be- 
forehand that theirs is never to be 
ecclesiastical preferment, they might 
try cases more on their merits than 
with an eye to their ambitioned career. 
Judicial malfeasance can consist in not 
trying cases, not less than in trying 
them awry. I see now that I spoke 
more truly than I knew twenty years 
ago when I advised that, until our 
church courts have a personnel of 





trained and tried judges, local Ordi- 
naries might well order each ferna to re- 
frain from entering upon the discussion 
of the evidence and the consideration 
of the submitted briefs until they had 
received the vota of three experts on the 
alleged nullity. The sureness of guess- 


- work or conceit has been speaking all 


too frequently to result in the desired, 
not untimid certainty born of legal 
acumen professionally trained and 
widely exercised. But let the above 
suffice as an answer to the somewhat 
informal knightly challenge to do stout 
combat. 

My sincere congratulations may be 
offered to Dr. Kelly for having fur- 
nished the occasion which may lead to 
the consummation long and devoutly 
wished for—the quick cessation of a 
judicial era altogether too much spotted 
by general swaggering and too frequent 
denials of deserving redress. 








Notes on Medieval Preaching 


By WILL1AM CaRROLL, S.J. 


A characteristic feature of medieval 
preavhing is its love for symbolism. 
We are familiar with many of these 
symbols, for they have become part of 
our Christian heritage in art as well as 
in liturgy—Christ as the pelican, Our 
Lady as the moon, Satan as the ser- 
pent and dragon, Martyrs as roses, 
Confessors as violets, Virgins as lilies. 
But there are other symbols, once 
popular in medieval preaching, now 
less familiar to us. On first acquaint- 
ance they are apt to provoke a smile, 
or raise a serious question about their 
meaningfulness. Christ is the rainbow, 
the pearl, the panther, the whale; the 
Devil is a porcupine, a crocodile, a 
partridge; the Apostles are planets; 
the Angels are morning stars. What 
is the controlling idea behind this 
imagery? Are these symbols purely 
fictional and arbitrary, or have they a 
divine guarantee? The answer to these 
questions leads us into an absorbing 
chapter in the history of Christian elo- 
quence, art, and biblical theology. 
During the Middle Ages, preacher and 
artist and exegete worked in harmony, 
shared the same faith and outlook—in 
competition, it seems at times, in their 
eagerness to make their faith pictorial. 

The development of Christian sym- 
bolism may be traced from St. Paul 
through Augustine to the medieval 
theologians, Hugh of St. Victor (1096— 
1141) and Bonaventure (1221-1274). 
In the following essay, I have exam- 
ined some of the philosophical and exe- 
getical principles which governed the me- 
dieval preacher in his choice of symbols. 


God’s First Handwriting 


Medieval preachers were guided by 
the basic truth that God’s visible 
world is a magnificent sign of the In- 
visible. The universe in all its levels 
of being—minerals, plant life, animal 
life, elements of air, fire, water and 
earth—are recognized signposts direct- 
ing our eyes inward and upward to- 
wards God and the eternal life He has 
shared with us. We are familiar with 
the dual form this argument assumed: 
(1) cosmological, proceeding from the 
notion of an ens productum to the ex- 
istence of a First Cause; (2) teleologi- 
cal, from the observable order and 
purposefulness of creatures to the ex- 
istence of a supremely wise Designer 
and Governor. We know how effec- 
tively this twofold argument has been 
exploited by masters of eloquence— 
Augustine, for example, who could find 
in a mosquito-bite evidence of God’s 
existence: 


“Who fashioned limbs for the flea 
and the gnat? Who gave them their 
due proportions, their life and their 
movement? Take any tiny beast 
you can think of, and study the 
methodical arrangement of its parts 
and its animated movements. See 
how it shrinks from death and fights 
for life. ... Who planted in a mos- 
quito that dart, that weapon, 
whereby it sucks up blood? What 
a tiny duct it has for absorbing 
blood! Who planned all this?’”! 


Not only God’s existence, but His 
wisdom, power, love and beauty are 


1 Enarr. in Ps. cxlviii. 10 (Migne, Patres 
Latini, Vol. XXXVII, col. 1944). 
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manifest in the visible things around 
us. Hugh of St. Victor, with an in- 
quisitiveness and open-eyed wonder 
characteristic of his times, preaches on 
the beauty of God’s creation, em- 
phasizing one aspect rarely stressed— 
the contrast in sizes among creatures. 


“The manifold contours of crea- 
tures are a source of astonishment 
tous.... Insheer size some animals 
surpass all others within the animal 
genus, and that is why we are as- 
tounded at the bulk of giants, 
whales, griffins, elephants, and drag- 
ons. Other creatures fail to measure 
up to the size we might expect in 
animals, and so we are astonished at 
the tininess of lice and worms, moths 
and mosquitoes. Which is more 
amazing-—the teeth of a boar or of a 
bookworm, the wings of a griffin or 
of a gnat, the head of a horse or of a 
grasshopper, the legs of an elephant 
or of an insect, the snout of a pig or 
of a bug, an eagle or an ant, a lion or 
a flea, a tiger or a turtle? Differ- 
ences in size, largeness and littleness, 
are a source of daily surprise to us. 
However tiny their bodies may be, 
we know they were fashioned by a 
mighty wisdom. God gave insects 
eyes which our eyes can’t even 
Gedy i3c"* 


There is no animal, however mon- 
strous or ridiculous, Hugh of St. Vic- 
tor writes, which does not offer us fresh 
proof of God’s design: crocodiles, sala- 
manders, hedgehogs, ants and spiders 
are all witnesses of God’s wisdom. 


‘“‘Some creatures are so lovely that 
it seems God took extra care in 
fashioning them. Others are so 
strange, so different from what we 
might have designed, that their very 
strangeness makes it easy for us to 
marvel at their existence.... Why 
does a crocodile, when eating, fail to 
move his lower jaw? How can a 
salamander live in fire without being 
singed? Who gave the hedgehog his 


2 Erudit. Didascal., VII, ix (Migne, Vol. 
CLXXVI, col. 819). 





thorns and taught him to wait until 
the apples had fallen, roll himself 
around in the apple-pile until his 
back is coated with apples, then off 
he goes creaking like an old wagon- 
wheel? And the ant, how does she 
know winter is coming before it ar- 
rives, so that she fills her grain-bins 
in time? And the spider—who 
taught her to spin a web out of her 
bowels and make of it a trap to 
catch her prey? IJsti sunt testes 
sapientiz Dei.’’* 

These texts could be multiplied 
many times over, for the medieval 
preacher never tired of pointing out 
the wonders of our world: The Uni- 
verse is God’s handwriting, the first 
revelation of Himself, a book open for 
us to read daily, as St. Augustine re- 
minds us: 


“Some people, in their efforts to 
find God, read books. But there is a 
magnificent book available—the 
very appearance of created things. 
Look about you! Look below you! 
Take notes on it; read it. God, 
whom you want to discover, didn’t 
write that book with ink. Instead, 
He placed before your eyes the 
things He made. Can you ask fora 
louder voice than that? Heaven 
and earth are shouting at you: ‘God 
made me!’ ’’* 


Writing to-day, Augustine doubtless 
would combine his metaphors of sight 
and sound, and tell us that God has 
given us a talking-picture. 

St. Bonaventure repeats Augustine’s 
idea in his short treatise on the art of 
preaching: 


“God has given us a book to use 
in the development of our sermons— 


3 Op. cit., VII, xi (ibid., col. 820). 

4 Sermo cxxvi., 6 (Nova Patrum Biblio- 
theca, Vol. I, ed. Mai, Rome, 1852). For a 
fascinating essay on Augustine’s use of nature 
in his sermons, see Hugh Pope, O.P., “Saint 
Augustine of Hippo” (Sands and Co., London, 
1937), Chapter VI, St. Augustine and the 
World of Nature. 
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His universe. All its pages will 
teach us and lead our thoughts 
across the world to God.’’® 


And Hugh of St. Victor: 


“The universe which we perceive 
with our senses is, so to speak, a book 
written by the finger of God. Every 
creature forms a letter. These let- 
ters are not the arbitrary invention 
of men; they are the product of 
God’s free choice, and their purpose 
is to manifest His invisible wisdom, 
to reveal the deep spiritual myster- 
ies of His works.”’ ® 


Rational Basis for Symbolism 


This truth—that the universe is 
God’s handwriting and all creatures are 
letters in the alphabet of His creation— 
was revealed by St. Paul in his letter 
to the Romans (i. 20): ‘‘For since the 
creation of the world His invisible at- 
tributes are clearly seen—His everlast- 
ing power also and divinity—being 
understood through the things that 
are made.’’ The Fathers and medieval 
theologians seized upon this text, not 
only as an inspired confirmation of the 
philosophers’ conclusions, but as the 
rational basis for their own symbol- 
ism.’ For this truth remains within 
the reach of unaided human reason— 
all creatures without exception are 
signs of God’s invisible attributes. 


“Everything we see is a sign of 
something that cannot be seen. If 
we look hard enough, we shall find 
spiritual meanings in the material 
and visible properties of all crea- 
tures. Their natural qualities, form 
and arrangement, are, so to speak, 
directions and encouragements to us 


5 Ars Concionandi, iii, 44 (Opera Omnia, 
Quaracchi, 1901, Vol. IX, p. 19). 

6 Erudit Didascal., VII, iv (Migne, Vol. 
CLXXVI, col. 814). 

7For an elaborate development of St. 
Paul’s text, see Hugh of St. Victor, op. cit., 
VIT i-xxv. 


to recognize and pursue the supreme 
and eternal Good... .’’ 

‘* ‘Sing ye to the Lord a new can- 
ticle: because He hath done wonder- 
ful things.’ God has performed 
marvels in the creatures He has 
made—in the elements that hold 
them together, in their unity and 
composition, in their causativeness 
and activity, nature and form, con- 
tour and color, in the swift up- 
thrust of growing things, in 
the fruitfulness of seed-bearing 
pods... .’”° 


The acceptance, from reason and 
revelation, of the universe as a sign of 
God’s existence and attributes will not 
explain adequately the origin of sym- 
bols or their Christian coloring. A 
mosquito may be a sign of God’s exist- 
ence, but it is not a symbol—certainly 
not by popular agreement! When 
does a sign become a symbol? Or, for 
our purposes, when does a lily, lion, 
pearl or pelican become invested with 
a genuinely Christian significance? In 
addition to the natural likeness we 
may observe, or the popular accept- 
ance of the symbol, there is another ele- 
ment governing their choice—the all- 
important element of authority. An 
artist, poet or commercial advertiser 
may decide to call a rose the symbol of 
love, or a carnation the symbol of 
motherhood; yet, these symbols owe 
their origin to the taste, imagination or 
caprice of their inventor. Symbols do 
not become Christian until their origin 
and choice are traceable, indirectly at 
least, to Christ and revelation. Me- 
dieval artist and preacher escape the 
charge of arbitrary symbolism by their 
reliance upon Sacred Scripture as the 
authority for their choice. Here, then, 
is the second phase in the development 

8 Sermo viit (Migne, Vol. CLXXVII, col. 
916). The authenticity of these sermons is 
doubtful; however, they are certainly of the 


school of St. Victor. 
9 Sermo xiii (ibid., col. 926). 
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of Christian symbolism—the exegetic 
basis. . Yi 
< Symbolism in the Bible 

From the narrative of creation and 
Noah’s ark to the beasts and jewels of 
the Apocalypse, we find the raw ma- 
terial which medieval preachers ex- 
ploited in their search for symbols. 
For an analysis of the principles which 
governed their choice, I have relied 
upon three sources—St. Augustine’s 
De Doctrina Christiana, Hugh of St. 
Victor’s Eruditiones Didascaliz, and 
St. Bonaventure’s Ars Concionand1. 

The Bible and creation are both 
God’s handwriting, although in con- 
tent and medium of expression they 
differ. The visible world is in its own 
way a Ssign-language, a revelation of 
God through the testimony of flora 
and fauna. More articulate and in- 
telligible are the word-signs which God 
has chosen as the medium of His sec- 
ond revelation, the Bible. Yet, both 
media have this in common that they 
are signs of God’s own choice. The 
legible, audible Word of God remains 
a sign signifying invisible supernatural 
truth; no less a sign of invisible truth, 
though on a lower plane, is the visible 
audible world around us. Creatura et 
Scriptura, writes Hugh of St. Victor, 
are twin sources of our knowledge 
about God: 


“God educates us in two ways: 
inwardly, through intelligence and 
aspiration; outwardly, through 
Scripture and creation.’’” 


The complementary réles of the 
Bible and creation were recognized by 
St. Augustine in his treatise on Chris- 
tian education and eloquence (De 
Doctrina Christiana). Here he set 
forth the exegetical norms which were 
to guide succeeding generations of 


10 Sermo viii (ibid., col. 916). 





preachers and theologians. The Chris- 
tian orator and exegete, he insists, must 
know his Scripture well; and this ob- 
ligation imposes upon him the neces- 
sity of being more than a competent 
linguist. He must be a naturalist at 
heart, a horticulturist, mineralogist,~ 
zoologist!!!_ Otherwise, Augustine rea- 
sons, he shall be at a loss to explain the 
meaning of many passages in Scripture. 
The more we know about the visible 
world in which we live, the deeper will 
be our understanding of Scripture. 
Augustine argues his point plausibly. 
What did Our Lord mean when He 
said: “‘Be wise as serpents” (Matt., 
x. 16)? We shall never know unless 
we study the behavior of serpents. 


“When a serpent is attacked, he 
will expose his whole body to pro- 
tect his head. If we are wise as ser- 
pents, we shall expose our bodies to 
the attack of persecutors and protect 
our Head, Christ. If we save our 
bodies and lose our Head, we are 
denying God; we are allowing 
Christian faith to be slain, so to 
speak, within us. And again, the 
serpent is said to receive new 
strength when he throws off his old 
coat of skin. We imitate his wisdom 
when we ‘put off the old man’ and 
put on the new (Ephesians, iv. 22- 
24). Thus, knowledge of a serpent’s 
behavior sheds light on other similes 
in Scripture. 

“Our understanding of Scripture 
will be seriously impaired by igno- 
rance of animals. Thisis noless true 
of stones and vegetation and jewels. 
Ignorance of rubies, sapphires and 
diamonds may very often close the 
doors of our understanding. .. .’’!” 


11 De Doct. Christ., II, xxix, 45 (Migne, 
Vol. XXXIV, col. 56). 

12 Op. cit., II, xvi, 24 (ibid., col. 47). St. 
Bonaventure uses this illustration in his 
Ars Concionandi (iii. 46), but suggests an- 
other reason for the serpent’s wisdom. In de- 
fense against the snake-charmer, the serpent 
covers his ears, or burrows in the ground. 
Our defense against Satan’s incantations is to 
stop our ears against his foul suggestions. 
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With two further illustrations Au- 
gustine emphasizes the complementary 
réles of Scripture and creation: 


“Why should an _ olive-branch 
which the dove carried" back to 
Noah’s ark signify perpetual peace? 
We would never know unless we 
were familiar with the properties of 
an olive-branch. Its smooth oily 
surface resists the corrosion of water, 
and its foliage is evergreen. Again, 
the meaning of David’s ‘Asperges 
me hyssopo’ will be lost if we do not 
know what hyssop is, what value it 
has in draining the lungs, or, I am 
told, in splitting rocks with its 
roots.’’'8 


Augustine recognized that Scripture 
must be read with eyes not on the text 
alone, but on the world around us. All 
creation conspires to illustrate the 
meaning of God’s revealed words and 
to give us a deeper penetration into 
their message. This is the large prin- 
ciple on which Augustine plans his 
hierarchy of arts and sciences in Chris- 
tian education.‘ The liberal arts and 
sciences deal in signs and symbols 
which represent intangible, invisible 
truth. Grammar, logic, history and 
the science of numbers, music, astron- 
omy and philosophy all verge in pyra- 
mid fashion on the supreme art-and- 
science, theology. In varying degrees 
they contribute to a richer understand- 
ing of the word-signs through which 
God has chosen to reveal Himself. 


Scripture, a Key to Creation 


There is another aspect to the mu- 
tual relations between Scriptura et 
creatura. Not only is God’s creation 
| an indispensable guide to Scripture; in 
its own right Scripture has much to tell 
us about creation, much that we might 
not find out for ourselves. In this re- 


13 Loc. cit. 
14 Ob. cit., II. xi-xliii. 





versal of réles we find an all-important 
clue to medieval symbolism. From a 
reading and study of the Bible we may 
discover new significance in things 
visible. It is hardly enough to discover 
that God is the Author of our world. 
After this discovery, we must return 
and re-read the chapters He has writ- 
ten; and in our re-reading we do not 
have to grope or guess at the meaning- 
fulness of creatures. God has gra- 
ciously given us another Book to guide 
us, an inspired commentary on the 
world around us. This second Book is 
Holy Scripture—God’s personal revela- 
tion of Himself in the Old Testament 
through prophets, in the New through 
His own Son and the Holy Spirit. The 
Bible thus becomes a key to creation; 
it will unlock many hidden meanings 
and tell us more clearly than we may 
reason or conjecture God’s purpose in 
the things He has made. The Bible 
will point out in creatures educational 
and moral values we might never sus- 
pect or reach through our own efforts. 

Hugh of St. Victor tells us how we 
may, with the aid of Scripture, find 
fresh meanings in creation. What does 
a botanist see in a lily? What does 
God ask us to see in it? 


“The first property of a lily that 
strikes our eyes is its greenness. 
Then we notice how straight it 
grows. It never curves. However 
tall it grows, it keeps its posture 
erect. Its stem is like a spear, 
sprouted with leaves. When it 
reaches the fullness of growth, it 
maintains its balance by the 
branches it sends forth. Its blossom 
is six-petalled, and gleaming white; 
and at the center, saffron-hued 
stamens and a refreshing frag- 
rance.’’® 


Thus far the botanist. His observ- 


“— viii (Migne, Vol. CLXXVII, col. 
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ant eye will not find in a lily a symbol 
of anything. We may not excuse him 
for his failure to deduce the existence 
of a Designer of surpassing beauty, 
but we do not ask the botanist to assign 
a symbolic meaning to lilies. Only in 
a large sense are they a sign of God’s 
existence or loveliness. But our knowl- 
edge of lilies does not stop at botanical 
observation. If we search the Scrip- 
tures for references to lilies, we shall 
learn that they are more than a gar- 
dener’s joy, lovely specimens of the 
flower-world. We shall find a new 
significance in reading what God says 
about lilies. Justus germinabit sicut 
lilium.® In God’s eyes, the lily is a 
/ symbol of holiness. Now we can un- 
derstand Hugh of St. Victor’s logic 
when he preaches on Christian sanc- 
tity in horticultural terms of greenness, 
posture, balance, saffron and white 
coloring, and fragrance.” In this in- 
stance, the medieval preacher escapes 
the charge of arbitrary symbolism, for 
his choice and interpretation meet 
successfully the twofold test of botani- 
cal and biblical research. 


Symbolism of the Pearl 


This process of re-reading the book 
of creation in the light of Scripture 
finds abundant illustration in medieval 
sermons. A further example may clar- 
ify this characteristic feature of me- 
dieval preaching. On the birthday of 
St. Margaret, Albert the Great selects 
for his sermon’s text the parable of the 
merchant in s. of pearls (Matt., 


16 Osee, xiv. 6. Both Hugh of St. Victor 
and St. Bonaventure (Ars Conc., iii, 48) read 
justus instead of the Vulgate Israel. 

17 Sermo viit (Migne, Vol. CLXXVII, col. 
916-918. “Ad formam itaque lilii justus viret 
pér fidem, erigitur per spem .. . vestitur 
foliis per bonam actionem; rectus est per 
justitiam . . . candidus per munditiam, sexi- 


fidus per perfectionem, corceus per charita- 
tern, redolens per bonam opinionem.”’ 





xiii. 45). The coincidence of Margar- 
et’s name meaning pearl in Greek is not 
the point Albert would stress; rather, 
his emphasis is on the natural proper- 
ties of pearls which assume a new 
significance on the authority of Christ. 
Pearls become a symbol with a divine 
guarantee. In every Christian soul, 
Albert preaches,"* we may find pearl- 
like qualities, so precious that the Son 
of God became a merchant to purchase 
them. 

This sermon offers us a clear example 
of both the excellence and the short- 
comings of medieval symbolism. Al- 
bert’s point of departure is commend- 
able, for he finds in Scripture the im- 
plied comparison of Christian souls with 
pearls. A study of the natural proper- 
ties of pearls, he argues, may reveal 
spiritual lessons hitherto unsuspected. 
The source of pearls, their color, per- 
foration and medicinal powers become 
more than merely natural qualities; 
they are signs of invisible perfections 
and they convey to us a message of 
serious import to our souls. Thus, Al- 
bert is warranted in preaching on the 
color of pearls as a sign of virginal 
claritas—‘‘gleaming white, fresh as 
morning dew.”’ The weakness of Al- 
bert’s position is manifest in the con- 
clusions he draws from the supposed 
medicinal powers of pearls. Doctors, 
he tells us, make a sort of lozenge out 
of pearls, an effective remedy against 
fever, dizziness and heart trouble—a 
remedy which we know has no scrip- 
tural guarantee. Yet, we must admire 
the logic of Albert’s outlook even when 
it drives him on towards conclusions 
which have no basis in scripture. Er- 


18 Sermo de sanctis, xiv, 1 (Opera Omnia, 
ed. Borgnet, Paris, 1891, Vol. XIII, p. 511). 
For the symbolism of the pearl in St. Thomas, 
cfr. Sermones festivi lii (Opera Omnia, ed. 
me Paris, 1889, Vol. XXIX, p. 
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rors about medicine do not assault the 
tenability of his statement that pearls 
are a symbol sanctioned by Christ Our 
Lord. Albert’s fault remains one of 
fact, not of logic. 


Symbolism of Animals and Birds 


It is not difficult to see how similes 
in Scripture have become symbols in 
art and in preaching. For example, 
St. Peter says that Satan is like a roar- 
ing lion. Artist and preacher seize 
upon this revealed likeness and make 
a symbol out of it. Through repetition 
and popular acceptance this symbol 
passes into our Christian tradition. 
In fact, preachers find in Satan the 
quintessence of leonine strength and 
ferocity. Satan becomes more lion- 
like than the lion itself—or, as the 
philosophers would say, Satan pos- 
sesses modo eminentiori all the features 
of a lion at his worst. 

Some similes in the Bible are perplex- 
ing and enigmatic, a challenge to the 
exegete. Augustine recognized that 
there were riddles in Scripture (znig- 
mata). “I have no doubt,” he 
writes,” “that they were planned by 
God for a twofold purpose: to tame 
our pride by making us work hard to 
find out their meaning, and to keep our 
minds from boredom—for when a fact 
is easily discovered we are inclined to 
estimate it cheaply.” Take, for ex- 
ample, the triad of birds in the fifth 
Penitential Psalm (ci. 7-8)—the peli- 
can in the wilderness, the owl in the 
house, the sparrow on the rooftop. 
What do they signify? Modern exe- 
getes tell us they are types of Israel’s 
dereliction and exile from God. Just 
as prosperous nations are compared to 
the lion and eagle, symbols of strength 


19 De Doct. Christ., II, xxix, 45 (Migne, 
Vol. XXXIV, col. 56). 
20 Op. cit., II, vi, 7 (ibid., col. 38). 


(Jeremias, v. 6; Ezechiel, xvii. 3, 7, 
xix. 2-6), so by contrast Israel is com- 
pared to weak and common birds.?! 
Augustine interprets these verses al- 
legorically of Christ—pelicanus nas- 
cendo, nycticorax moriendo, passer re- 
surgendo.** The legend of the pelican 
feeding its young on its own blood ap- 
pears in St. Jerome; it is accepted with 
reserve by Augustine, and after him it 
is kept alive by repetition in the writ- 
ings of St. Isidore of Seville, St. Bruno, 
and Peter Lombard. By the thirteenth 
century the pelican had become an 
accepted symbol of Christ in the Euch- 
arist, and as such it appears in art, 
vestments and hymns (St. Thomas’ 
“pie Pellicane’’). Closer perhaps to 
the spirit of the Penitential Psalm is 
St. John Fisher’s interpretation of the 
three birds as symbols of the threefold 
aspect of the Sacrament of Penance—-_ 
contrition (the pelican), confession 
(the owl), satisfaction (the sparrow).”* 
In similar tradition is St. Robert Bell- 
armine’s explanation of the three birds 
as types of penitents—eremitical,.ceno- 
bitical, and lay. An interesting varia- 
tion on the symbolism of this Psalm is 
the acceptance of the owl as a figure 
of the. Jewish people who preferred 
darkness to light. As such, the owl 
appears on sculptured capitals in the 
nave of two twelfth-century cathedrals, 
Mans and Poitiers.** 


21 Knabenbauer, ‘‘Commentarius in 
Psalmos’’ (Paris, 1912), p. 362. 

22 Ennar. i, 8, in Ps. ci (Migne, Vol. 
XXXVII, col. 1300). 

23 ‘Commentary on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms,” ed. J. S. Phillimore (London, Catho- 
lic Library edition, 1915), Vol. II, pp. 13 
sqq. , 

24 Emile Male, ‘“‘L’Art Religieux du XIT* 
Siécle en France’ (Paris, Colin, 1924), Fig. 
193, p. 333. Medieval symbolism in sculp- 
ture is handsomely illustrated in this book, 
esp. Ch. IX, ‘‘Le Monde et La Nature,” pp. 
315-363; also in Male’s ‘‘L’Art Religieux du 
XIITe Siécle en France,’ (Paris, Colin, 1910), 
Vol. I, pp. 41-82. 
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Fables in Medieval Preaching 


We have seen how the medieval 
preacher appealed to the Bible for the 
foundation of his symbolism. If the 
, Bible failed to shed light on the signifi- 
cance of some animal, flower or bird in 
particular, then the preacher relied 
upon his own inventive powers and the 
general principle, well established in 
Scripture, that all creatures are signs 
,of invisible perfections, and therefore 
in some way or other which we must 
discover they have a moral lesson to 
teach us. ‘‘Consider the lilies of the 
field. ... See the fig tree and all the 
other trees. ... Ask the beasts and 
they will teach you’’**—here was di- 
vine assurance that, if we look hard 
enough, we shall find for ourselves the 
spiritual lessons latent in the animal 
kingdom and flower world. The mag- 
nificent hymns of Sunday Lauds are 
God’s invitation to us to study how all 
creatures ‘‘fulfill His word”... “‘fire, 
hail, snow, ice, stormy winds, ... 
mountains and all hills, fruitful trees 
and all cedars, beasts and all cattle, 
serpents and feathered fowls’’ (Psalm 
exlviii. 8, 10). This was St. Bonaven- 
ture’s instruction to preachers: 


“We must inquire carefully into 
the manifold natural properties of 
creatures. We must know how to 
employ them for our soul’s educa- 
tion. Otherwise, they lose their 
value for us. 

“David touches on this theme 
when he writes: ‘For Thou hast 
given me, O Lord, a delight in Thy 
doings: and in the works of Thy 
hand I shall rejoice’ (Ps. xci. 5). We 
are genuinely delighted with what 
God has made when we allow His 
creatures to teach us and lead us on 
to ever greater love of God. That is 
the meaning of the children’s song: 
% Matthew, vi. 28; Luke, xxi. 29; Job, 

xii. 7. These texts are cited by Bonaventure 


as biblical authority for the educational and 
moral values of creatures (Ars Conc., iii, 44). 


‘All ye works of the Lord, bless the 
Lord.’ Creatures are the raw ma- 
terial which we must draw upon to 
bless God.’ 

There is an inescapable logic in this 
outlook. Why should we set limits on 
our interpretation of the visible world 
in its relation to man’s destiny, even 
supernatural? ‘‘Animals and fowl are 
more than our food,’’ Bonaventure 
writes; ‘‘they are our education.” 
“Go to the ant, O sluggard, and learn 
wisdom,”’ is Solomon’s advice (Solo- 


mon who “spoke three thousand par- 


ables and his poems were a thousand 
and five . . . and he discoursed of beasts 
and of fowls, and of creeping things, 
and of fishes,” III Kings, iv. 32-33). 
Our Lord called Herod a ‘“‘fox,’’ the 
Pharisees a “brood of vipers,’ and 
Himself a ‘‘hen.”” Why, then, should 
we fail to look for moral lessons in other 
animals—in wolves and spiders, pan- 
thers, porcupines and crocodiles? This 
was the challenge which medieval 
preachers accepted with an eager sin- 
cerity, and, we must conclude from 
their sermons, with tireless delight. 
“In the works of Thy hand I shall re- 
cee 

We are all in Noah’s ark, Hugh of 
St. Victor*® preached on the symbolism 
of the Church; and we have much to 
learn from the behavior “‘of beasts 
clean and unclean, and of fowls, and of 
every thing that moveth upon the 
earth” (Genesis, vii. 8)—the wolf’s 
ravenous hunger, the rabbit’s timidity, 
the fox’s slyness, the bear’s growl, the 
dog’s quarrelsomeness, the lion’s rage, 
the ass’s stupidity, the pig’s filthiness, 
the hawk’s greed, the magpie’s gossip- 
ing. 

% Ars Conc., iii, 44. 

27 Loc. cit. 

28 Sermo Ixii (Migne, Vol. CLXXVII, col, 


1090). For the catalogue of animal ‘‘vices,”’ 
Hugh acknowledges Boethius, De Consol. 


Phil., IV, prosa iii. 
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This experiment in Christian fable- 
telling is not foolproof. It must be 
guided by good taste and common- 
sense, and ultimately by appeal to 
sound Christian tradition. There al- 
ways remains the possibility of drawing 
crude conclusions, of making far- 
fetched, even facetious comparisons. 
Indeed, some medieval philosophers 
arrived at strange deductions in their 
research into the purposefulness of 
creatures—for example, that the func- 
tion of winds is to exercise the trees! 
We may be jolted by the statement; 
yet, we must applaud the inquisitive- 
ness and honesty of the philosopher in 
seeking an answer. And we cannot 
laugh away the fact that winds are 
purposeful. What has God said about 
winds? Of what are they a sign? This 
was the approach of medieval theolo- 
gian and preacher. High winds, Christ 
intimates in His parable of the house 
built on sand, are symbolic of tempta- 
tions. Nerth winds, preaches Hugh of 
St. Victor on Jeremias, i. 14, are like 


blasts of temptation from Satan’s home 


in the north. South winds are inspira- 
tions from God, gentle, nourishing, 
fructifying (Hugh of St. Victor on 
Habacuc, iii. 3). We may never know 
with certainty the symbolism of winds, 
but we are sure that, if they served no 
other function than to signify the com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, they would still 
remain an awesome sign in God’s 
world. 
Conclusions 

In this essay I have tried to get at 
some of the root-ideas of medieval 
symbolism in preaching. It would be 
wrong, however, to conclude that this 
is the only approach to truth, or even 
the most predominant, in medieval 
preaching. St. Bonaventure outlines 
for us seven other ways of developing 
atheme. The symbolic approach may 
have a limited appeal to-day, espe- 
cially for adult tastes; but it suggests, 
I think, unlimited possibilities for 
preaching to children. In a later issue, 
this suggestion will be tested by the 
medieval sermons on Our Lady, the 
Saints and the Devil. 














Putting an End to Compromising 


- By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


Self-love correctly understood is 
without doubt the most important 
duty of every man, because without it 
eternal salvation is impossible. This 
love demands the cultivation of the in- 
tellect, the curbing of passions, the 
guidance of the will, the control of the 
emotions, and the care of the body. 
The latter may be reduced to a mini- 
mum for higher purposes, but the other 
duties can never be neglected without 
harm. Since the intellect or reason is 
the guide for the will and the exercise 
of virtues, its cultivation is of prime 
importance not only for temporal in- 
terests but, above all, for eternal hap- 
piness. 

It is about the cultivation of the 
mind that we intend to occupy our- 
selves here. Since the mind is greatly 
influenced to-day by the press, the 
radio and literature in general, it is 
necessary to examine these sources of 
information to see if they are cultivat- 
ing the mind or poisoning it. The bulk 
of mental food presented at present is 
harmful. Some of this material is pre- 
sented under the guise of science, while 
other material comes under the guise 
of new philosophy or timely ethics. 
Other works are sugar-coated in such a 
way as to make them attractive to the 
senses without giving food to the mind 
and at the same time perverting mor- 
ality. All this, of course, is quite evi- 
dent. 


What Is Good Reading? 


The question however remains: 
what is good reading and what is not? 
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By all sorts of compromises, excuses 
and subterfuges, some try to make al- 
most all literature seemingly useful for 
Catholic reading. What is good or bad 
in books (there is no intermediate de- 
gree) seems to be more or less a matter 
of private interpretation, although ac- 
tually such is not the case. In order 
that the writer may not himself be 
accused of private interpretation in this 
matter, he will allow an unquestion- 
able authority—namely, the Holy 
Office—to speak for itself. 

In the rest of this article the quoted 
texts are from the “Instruction on 
Sensual and Sensual-Mystic Litera- 
ture,’ the original text of which was 
given in the Acta Apostolice Sedis, 
Volume XIX (1927), pp. 186-190.} 
This document deals especially with 
that type of pernicious literature which 
is causing such great havoc at present. 


“Among the most terrible of the 
evils which in our age are utterly 
undermining the moral teaching of 
Christ, and doing so much harm to 
the souls redeemed by His Precious 
Blood, a prominent place belongs to 
that type of literature which exploits 
sensuality and lust, or even a certain 
lascivious mysticism. To this class 
belong especially certain romances, 
fanciful tales, plays, and comedies— 
types of literature of which our age 
is remarkably prolific, and which are 
daily being produced in increasing 
quantity. 

“‘Such works of literary art, which 


1 The translation here used with permission 
of the publishers is taken from “Canon Law 
Digest, 1917-1933,” by Rev. T. Lincoln 
Bouscaren, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 1934, pp. 687-691). . 
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exert so great an influence on many 

persons, especially among young 

people, if only they were kept within 
the bounds of decency (which cer- 
tainly are not too narrow) would be 
able not only to afford innocent 
pleasure, but even to elevate the 
morals of the reader. 

“But the fact is, alas, that this 

abundance of books which combine 
a frivolous fascination with im- 
morality, is the cause of a very great 
loss of souls. For many of these 
writers depict immodesties in flam- 
ing imagery; relate the most obscene 
details, sometimes guardedly, some- 
times openly and shamelessly, with- 
out the least regard for the require- 
ments of modesty; they describe 
even the worst carnal vices with 
subtle analysis, and adorn them with 
all the brilliancy and allurements of 
style, to such a degree that nothing 
in the field of morals is left inviolate. 
It is easy to see how harmful all this 
is, especially to young people, in 
whom the fire of youth makes chas- 
tity more difficult. These books, 
often small in size, are sold at low 
prices in bookstores, on the streets 
and squares of cities, at railroad sta- 
tions; they come very quickly into 
everybody’s hands, and bring great 
and often fateful dangers to Catholic 
families. For it is well known that 
writing of that sort violently excites 
the imagination, wildly inflames the 
passions, and drags the heart into 
the mire of impurity.”’ 

It would be imprudent to give ex- 
amples of this type of literature, lest 
we give publicity with scandal. In 
fact, it would be far easier to list the 
good books, but they are already 
known to those who read reviews by 
responsible writers. To the list of 
places mentioned in the Instruction 
where bad books can be obtained, we 
must add our public and private lend- 
ing libraries, and public and private 
reading rooms in schools and institu- 
tions. In view of this facility of access 
to all kinds of books, our young people 


are beyond the control of responsible 
parents, pastors, and teachers. To 
mention any spotted or condemned 
book in a Catholic periodical is often 
merely an incentive for- many people 
to read the book. The truth of the 
statement in the Decree that ‘‘nothing 
in the field of morals is left inviolate,” 
is proved by the fact that in many of 
our people there is no longer a keen 
sense of morality and Christian truth 
and living. This sad fact can be 
ascribed only to the foul and spotted 
literature which is read by so many 
people. Our schools and pulpits have 
seemingly not exercised much influence 
to counteract the evil. The Instruc- 
tion continues: 


Romances That Are Impudent Denials 
of All Moral Standards 


“There is a kind of love story 
worse than the rest, being written 
by authors who, to their shame, do 
not hesitate to give to their sen- 
suality the appearance of rectitude 
by blending it with sacred things. 
Into their stories of impure love they 
weave a sort of piety towards God 
and a very false religious mysticism; 
as if faith could be consistent with 
the neglect, or rather the impudent 
denial, of a right moral standard; 
or the virtue of religion be found 
associated with immorality! On the 
contrary, the doctrine of the Church 
is that no one can attain eternal life, 
no matter how firmly he may believe 
the truths of revelation, unless he 
keeps the commandments of God; 
for one who professes faith in Christ 
and does not follow the footsteps of 
Christ is not deserving even of the 
name of Christian. ‘Faith without 
works is dead’ (James, ii. 26). And 
Our Saviour warns us: ‘Not every 
one that saith to Me ‘Lord, Lord,” 
shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doth the will of 
My Father who is in heaven, he 
shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven’ (Matt., vi. 21).”’ 
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Recently several books have ap- 
peared in the form of novels treating 
of biblical persons, texts, Saints and 
events of church history which would 
be included in the type of literature 
here condemned because ‘‘the authors 
...do not hesitate to give to their 
sensuality the appearance of rectitude 
by blending it with sacred things,”’ and 
do not write the story to present Saints 
and events to elevate the minds of the 
people, but to make the books salable 
to a sensual and paganized public. 
The consequence is destruction instead 
of edification. 


Catholic Critics May Not Cite Brilliance 
of Style in Condonation of Immoral 
Literature 


The excuses for reading and partly 
recommending such literature are un- 
acceptable from the following clear 
words of the Instruction. Moreover, 
controversies over the morality of 
such books are also ended by the same 
unquestionable authority. 


“Let no one make these excuses: 
that many of those books have a 
truly admirable brilliance and ele- 
gance of style; that they are remark- 
able for inculcating a psychology in 
accord with modern discoveries; 
that the lascivious bodily pleasures 
are reprobated inasmuch as they are 
represented in their true light as 
most foul, or are sometimes shown 
to be connected with qualms of 
conscience, or inasmuch as it is 
shown how often the basest pleas- 
ures give.way at last to the sorrow 
of a sort of repentance. For neither 
elegance of style nor medical or 
philosophic lore (if indeed these 
things are to be found in that sort 
of writing), nor the intention of the 
authors, whatever it may be, can 
prevent the readers who owing to 
the corruption of nature are usually 
very weak and much inclined to im- 
purity, from being gradually en- 
meshed in the allurements of those 





unclean pages, from becoming de- 
praved in mind and heart, and finally 
from throwing away the reins that 
curb their passions, falling into all 
kinds of sins, and at times, grown 
weary of a life full of squalor, even 
committing suicide. 

“It is not to be wondered at that 
the world, which seeks its own even 
to the contempt of God, should be 
delighted with such books and should 
spread them; but it is very deplor- 
able that writers who call themselves 
Christian should give their time and 
talents to such deadly literature. 
Can one who contradicts the ethical 
principles of .the Gospel, yet be a 

- follower of the blessed Jesus, who 
commanded all men to crucify their 
flesh with its vices and concupis- 
cences? ‘If any man will come after 
Me,’ said He, ‘let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow 
Me’ (Matt., xvi. 24). 

“And we find some writers who 
have gone to such lengths of bold- 
ness and impudence as to propagate in 
their books those very vices which 
the Apostle forbade to be so much 
as mentioned by Christians: ‘But 
fornication, and all uncleanness... , 
let it not so much as be named 
among you, as becometh saints’ 
(Eph., v. 3). O that such men 
might learn at last that they cannot 
serve two masters, God and lust, 
religion and impurity! ‘He that is 
not with Me is against Me,’ said the 
Lord Jesus (Matt., xii. 30), and cer- 
tainly those writers are not with 
Christ who by their filthy descrip- 
tions poison morality, which is the 
true basis of civil and domestic 
society.” 


Classification of Books as ‘‘Objection- 
able’ or “Partly Objectionable’’ 
Cannot Be Defended 


From this it appears that a classifica- 
tion of objectionable books as spotted, 
for adults and for the educated, can- 
not be maintained, because these dis- 
criminations are based on excuses 
which are invalid. The objectionable 
parts of such books vitiate the entire 
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material of the books, since the good 
cannot be had without the bad. On 
the other hand, good books may be 
classified as good, very good, excellent, 
etc., on account of literary form and 
the way the truth is expressed. Fi- 
nally, books objectionable on account 
of matters of faith or morals cannot be 
classified as unfit merely for Catholics 
but rather as unfit for any reader. The 
Holy Office clearly disapproves of all 
excuses and subterfuges sometimes 
found in Catholic publications or is- 
sued in pamphlet form palliating and 
compromising with evil in books. 

Naturally, there is a degree in the 
bad parts found in a book, but there are 
some things that, as the Apostle says 
and the Decree repeats, ‘“‘should not 
even be mentioned among Christians.”’ 
It is exactly these things that become 
almost common among Christians in 
consequence of reading objectionable 
literature. 


“‘In consideration, therefore, of the 
deluge of filthy literature which is 
pouring in a rising flood upon prac- 
tically all nations, this supreme 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office, which is intrusted with the 
guardianship of faith and morals, 
does by apostolic authority and in 
the name of His Holiness, by Divine 
Providence, Pope Pius XI, command 
all local Ordinaries to strive by all 
means in their power to remedy so 
great and so urgent an evil. 

“Certainly it is the part of those 
who have been placed by the Holy 
Ghost to rule the Church of God to 
exercise an alert and diligent watch- 
fulness over everything that is 
printed and published in their dio- 
ceses. Everyone knows that the 
books which nowadays are current 
all over the world are too numerous 
to be all examined by the Holy See. 
Hence, Pius X of happy memory 
declared in his Motu proprio Sacro- 
rum Antistitum: ‘Whatever books 
are current in your dioceses of such 


a nature as to be harmful to readers, 
make earnest efforts to get rid of 
them even by solemn proscription. 
For although the Holy See is making 
every effort to get rid of such books, 
they have already grown so numer- 
ous that it is scarcely possible to 
examine them all. And so the 
remedy often comes too late, after 
the evil through long delays has 
grown inveterate.’ 

“And yet the greater part of those 
volumes and booklets, although most 
pernicious, cannot be condemned by 
a special censure of this Supreme 
Congregation. Hence, the Ordi- 
naries, according to Canon 1397, § 4, 
must, either by themselves or 
through the Council of Vigilance 
which the same Supreme Pontiff 
established by his Encyclical Pas- 
cendi dominici gregis, constantly and 
earnestly strive to fulfill this most 
important duty; and they should 
not fail to denounce those books in 
their diocesan papers as condemned 
and extremely harmful. 

““Moreover, as everyone knows, 
the Church has already provided by 
general law that all books which are 
tainted by immorality, and which of 
set purpose or openly attack the 
integrity of morals, be regarded as 
forbidden just as if they had actually 
been placed on the Index of For- 
bidden Books. It follows that per- 
sons who without due permission 
read a book that is undoubtedly 
salacious, even though it isnot con- 
demned by name by the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, commit a mortal sin. 
And since in this most important 
matter false and disastrous opinions 
are current among the faithful, local 
Ordinaries must see to it that espe- 
cially pastors and their assistants 
give attention to this matter and 
give the needed instruction to the 
people. 

“Besides the Ordinaries must not 
fail to declare openly, according to 
the needs of their respective dio- 
ceses, what books by name are for- 
bidden by the law itself, and if they 
think that they can more effectively 
or speedily protect the faithful from 
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any particular book by condemning 
it by special decree, they must by all 
means make use of this power, just 
as the Holy See commonly does 
when grave reasons require it, ac- 
cording to Canon 1395, § 1: ‘The 
right and duty of forbidding books 
for grave cause belongs not only to 
the supreme ecclesiastical authority 
for the universal Church, but also to 
particular Councils and Ordinaries 
of places for their subjects.’ 
“Finally, this Supreme Sacred 
Congregation orders all Archbishops, 
Bishops and other Ordinaries of 
places on the occasion of their dioc- 
esan reports to make known to the 
_ Holy See what measures they have 
taken and put into execution against 
lascivious books.”’ 


(Signed) R. Carp. MERRY DE VAL,. 


Secretary. 


Not much more need be added. The 
Decree is as modern and actual to-day 





as it was at the time of its appearance. 
At that date, indeed, the problem was 
not so pressing as it is at present, and 
for this reason the Decree remained 
practically unmentioned in the press. 
Now, however, it is of immediate im- 
portance since the output of objection- 
able books is ever increasing, and 
people become more and more con- 
fused and blinded to the true standards. 

The principles announced are not 
subject to change, although some cir- 
cumstances of time may be added as in 
this commentary. The great signifi- 
cance of the apostolate of the press is 
brought home to us in this Decree, 
which prescribes: “‘Condemn what is 
bad, and recommend what is good!”’ 
Only in this way can the intellect of 
the faithful be developed to reach its 


highest purpose. 








The High School in War Time 


By PauLt E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The war has offered a great challenge 
to our schools, especially to our high 
schools. Inevitably the great national 
emergency has deprived a number of 
the youth of our country of the im- 
mediate opportunity of completing a 
college education. The prospect of 
early entrance into the armed services 
has created restlessness among high 
school students, who foresee that they 
will not now be able to complete their 
preparation for a civilian career. It is 
difficult for teachers and students to 
maintain a nice balance and clear 
vision at a time when our country and 
the other nations of the world are en- 
gaged in total war. School admini- 
strators wish to perform their patri- 
otic duty, to make all necessary ad- 
justments in school ‘programs, to con- 
tribute as best they can to victory and 
peace, to prepare for peace in the future 
world of spiritual and material recon- 
struction, but they must not neglect, 
under war pressures, to maintain the 
permanent underlying values of tradi- 
tional school subjects in the making 
of better individuals and in the sus- 
taining of our civilization. For the 
schools to forget their main task and 
dissipate their efforts unduly, is treason 
both to God and man. 

It is refreshing to note that repre- 
sentatives of the War Department 
address themselves in terms of great 
moderation to the problem of the ad- 
justments needed in high school educa- 
tion. No revolutionary revision of the 
aims and ideals of secondary educa- 
tion is called for in the present emer- 
gency. Speaking before the members 


of the Secondary School Department 
of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, Colonel John T. Rhett 
summarized his findings in these words: 


“The high schools can best help in 
winning the war by developing the 
fundamentals. In spite of all the 
changes in the methods of modern 
warfare, men of strong character, 
great strength, and stout hearts are 
the crying need. The public is being 
lulled into a false sense of security 
by the statement that this is a war 
of production only. The enormous 
production capacity of this country 
cannot be implemented into a war 
machine without the proper develop- 
ment of the human element both 
within the armed services and with- 
out. Training is needed in all walks 
of life’ (N. C. E. A. Proceedings, 
August, 1942, p. 341). 


Recommended Activities 


The War Department and the Office 
of Civilian Defense have recom- 
mended a number of activities to the 
schools and their pupils. Shortly after 
we entered the war there was great em- 
phasis upon the mastery of the tech- 
nique of protection against air raids. 
There is no longer acute danger of 
assault upon us from the air, and there 
has come a general relaxation of de- 
fense precautions. The excellent train- 
ing given to millions of teachers and 
pupils in America will be of inestimable 
value if dangers from the air again 
threaten. We have now lived long 
enough under rationing to make us 
realize the need of consumer education. 
As shortages develop in consumer 
goods, we must know what to substi- 
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tute and why. We are taught the les- 
son of thrift when we learn how to 
make our clothes and our automobiles 
last longer. Every consumer, young 
or old, must take the consumer’s 
pledge to buy carefully, to take good 
care of the things he has, and to waste 
nothing. To-day teachers have a set- 
ting in which they can readily impress 
upon the youthful mind the impor- 
tance of budgeting. With prices up and 
taxes rising, the patriotic American 
budgets carefully that he may invest 
more in war bonds. Consumer educa- 
tion is a phase of civilian defense that 
has permanent value. The Consumer 
Division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., will 
gladly furnish information on con- 
sumers’ problems. 

The salvage campaign is another 
phase of thrift education. To-day no 
American can call himself patriotic 
unless he saves all of the scrap metal, 
waste paper, rags, fats, and old rubber 
that he can. Discarded newspapers 
converted into corrugated cartons will 
carry the implements of war to the war 
zones. The metal of a Model-T con- 
signed to the junk heap may find its 
way into a battleship plate. Students 
who collect these vital materials may 
turn them to personal profit or give the 
proceeds to some charitable enterprise. 
Many schools to-day boast of the num- 
ber of war stamps they have bought 
through salvage campaigns. 


First-Aid Instruction 


The crisis of war gave great impetus 
to first-aid instruction. A course in 
first-aid gives the student a command 
of a number of skills that may prove 
useful in other emergencies than those 
created by war. Anyone who has 
witnessed the helplessness of the 
average crowd that collects at an acci- 


dent, will realize the worth of first- 
aid instruction. Some teachers will 
agree that an elementary course in first- 
aid should be required for graduation 
from high school. It is not so easy to 
train all high school students in the 
cultivation of victory gardens. Thou- 
sands of city dwellers have no garden 
space, and the city high school has no 
spare area for this purpose. With a 
little intelligent planning available 
areas, even on the outskirts of a city, 
can be given over to victory gardens; 
many will achieve but little in this 
first venture, but all who participate 
are brought close to the soil and even 
their failures will teach them that 
nature is a bountiful mother. If they 
but love her and cultivate her ac- 
quaintance, she will lavish her gifts 
upon them. It remains true that a 
victory garden is out of the question 
for many city students. It is sheer 
folly to tear up a good lawn or destroy 
ornamental plantings for the sake of a 
few vegetables. 


Food Conservation 


Rationing and food conservation 
have given us renewed interest in the 
nutritive value of various foodstuffs. 
The very raising of vegetables prompts 
the student to study their nutritive 
value. Many city homemakers know 
very little of the principles of nutrition; 
they give the children of the family 
food in abundance, but many teachers 
find that overfed children are often 
undernourished. Yet, the elements of 
a balanced diet are comparatively 
simple. The student can easily learn 
them in a high school class—or in an 
elementary class, for that matter—and 
carry this knowledge to the home. 
Good health of the family is the net re- 
sult, and good health is the best de- 
fense of health. We cannot put too 
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much confidence in the advertisements 
of food distributors who stress their 
own products unduly, but we can ac- 
cept without question the recom- 
mendations of the National Nutrition 
Committee of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. 


“The proper balanced diet re- 
quires the daily consumption of: 
“(1) Atleast a pint of milk for every 
one, more for children—or 
cheese, or evaporated or dried 
milk. 

Oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit, 
or raw cabbage—at least one of 
these. 

Vegetables—green leafy and 
yellow—one big helping or 
more—some raw, some cooked. 
Potatoes and apples—and other 
vegetables and fruits. 

Lean meat, poultry, or fish— 
or sometimes dried beans or 
peas. 

Eggs—at least 3 or 4 a week, 
cooked any way you choose or 
in ‘made’ dishes. 

Bread and cereal—whole-grain 
products or enriched bread and 
flour.” 


“() 
“(3) 


“() 
“(5) 


“(6) 


“@) 


Physical Training 


The phases of special education for 
the war effort so far treated are extra- 
curricular. Now we come to a phase 
that is fundamental. It is, in fact, the 
first and most important phase of this 
special education. Should we not 
rather say that the physical prepara- 
tion of the student, which comes to the 
fore in war time, is always the first 
objective of education? The old Latin 
proverb tells us that we can have a 
sound mind only in a sound body. We 
have long maintained that our educa- 
tional institutions cultivate all-around 
development—both physical and men- 
tal. A thorough examination of con- 
science may reveal that our program of 
physical education has been sadly 


cabined and confined. “In many 
cases,” says Colonel Rhett, “‘we have 
succeeded in turning out low-browed 
gladiators and high-browed anemics.”’ 
He goes on to say that we encourage 
athletes, but we are not a rugged na- 
tion. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (April 4, 1942) 
states that we sadly neglect the cor- 
rection of physical defects that are 
easily corrigible. Of the young men 
examined prior to May 31, 1941, some 
200,000 were rejected for dental de- 
ficiencies that might have been pre- 
vented by proper diet and attention. 
The physical education program of our 
schools must be pointed to achieve the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 
A small group of highly trained ath- 
letes is no proof of an adequate pro- 
gram. Those who educate must offer 
to every student the highest opportu- 
nity for the development of both body 
and mind. The good of the individual 
and the good of society demand this. 
War is a crucible that puts to the test 
our physical training of the student. 
Have we developed ruggedness and 
toughness—in a word, good health— 
in all according to their capacity, or 
have we been satisfied with the perfect 
training and glorification of a few, 
the athletes of the school? A general 
program requires no complicated physi- 
cal exercises or gymastics. Of the 
greatest value is the lost art of walking 
and similar exercises that can be en- 
gaged in by all. The Army believes 
first in producing a sound body. 
Then we can proceed to the production 
of the sound mind. Does the school 
agree with this? 

The principal of a school has always 
had an important responsibility in re- 
gard to the health and physical educa- 
tion program. War accentuates this 
function. In war time a nation realizes 
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that it must be free from disease and 
defects and faulty nutrition, that its 
safety depends in great part upon the 
strength, endurance, and agility of the 
younger generations. It adds to the 
difficulty that the exigencies of war 
have drained the supply of doctors and 
nurses. Public health services are at a 
low ebb in many localities. Directors 
of physical education are in demand by 
the armed forces; this again handicaps 
the school system. But through every 
available means the school must en- 
deavor to intensify its health and 
physical education program. 

The teacher in the classroom may 
now rise to object that nothing has 
been said to help him in his work. 
What can he do, what must he do, in 
the war effort? Fortunately every 
school activity and every course offer 
opportunities to assist the war effort. 
The school library can set up displays 
about the problems or the background 
of the war, about the basis of a just 
peace, about the problems of the post- 
war world. The sociology class can 
develop these subjects and the school 
debate team can bring them closer to 
the life of the student. The school 
paper can publicize and promote de- 
fense activities even beyond the ex- 
tent of ordinary news appeal. The art 
classes can make posters for the school 
and for the community, and drama 
clubs can write and produce plays that 
present in a graphic way the duty and 
the technique of participation in the 
war effort. 


Emphasizing Fundamentals in the 
Curriculum 


The War Department believes that 
the school now has outlined in its cur- 
riculum the intellectual training neces- 
sary to render the most assistance in 
winning the war. The fundamentals 





come first in the order of importance. 
The specialized training that the armed 
forces require must be given under 
their supervision. In the complex 
matter of modern war, the army some- 
where in its intricate functioning makes 
use of nearly all human knowledge and 
research; hence, writes Colonel Rhett, 
all educational processes can be con- 
sidered of great military value. Alert- 
ness, attention to detail, thoroughness 
and, above all, accuracy are qualities 
that enable an individual to make a real 
contribution to the war effort; school 
processes aim precisely to develop 
these qualities in their pupils. This 
development requires hard work; 
neither teacher nor student can be 
satisfied with mediocrity. The school 
must demand absolute accuracy; the 
student must aim to achieve this. 
When we inquire about the subjects 
that will assist most in our great effort, 
we receive this straightforward answer 
from Colonel Rhett: ‘Once again they 
are the fundamentals—mathematics, 
the natural sciences, English, history 
(particularly American), and a course 
in plain ordinary Democracy. These 
subjects should be taught plainly and 
thoroughly. A course in high school 
Physics thoroughly taught will be of 
more value than a sketchy one in 
Meteorology. Meteorologists will be 
needed, but in small numbers, and will 
be trained from selected personnel. A 
course in plane Geometry thoroughly 
taught will be of more value than one 
in Strategy or Military Psychology. 
Strategists and psychologists will be 
needed, but will be developed only 
after years of training’’ (loc. cit., p. 339). 


Developing Character and Leadership 


This fundamental education and 
knowledge are requisite in the develop- 
ment of character and leadership. 
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Colonel Rhett pays tribute to the suc- 
cess of the Catholic educators in the 
development of these two qualities. 
It is difficult to define them, but they 
are the result of a number of attributes 
that are common to all great characters 
and leaders in history. Every noble 
character and every great leader must 
have knowledge, judgment, sympathy, 
foresight, imagination, loyalty, obedi- 
ence, and respect for authority. No 
lecture and no lesson of a day will give 
these qualities to any man; they flow 
from years of patient, painstaking 
work. This is precisely the work of the 
Christian teacher. If you object and 
say that not all can be leaders, that the 
army needs its hewers of wood and its 
drawers of water, the answer is that the 
same qualities are needed in the good 
private as in the leader. Statistics of 
army personnel reveal that 91 per cent 
of the 1918 Army had not completed 
high school; in the present Army, ac- 
cording to early statistics, there will be 
only 59 per cent with less than a high 
school education. Obviously not all 
high school graduates will be able to 
take their place as leaders. But the 
same qualities are needed in the private 
as in the leader; no number of leaders 
ever won a war alone. 


Adjustments in Special Courses 


In the field of science teaching in 
high school it is possible to make some 
adjustments that will better fit stu- 
dents for wartime occupations as well 
as for those of reconstruction. The 
Civil Aeronautics Commission has 
made certain recommendations for the 
correlation of aeronautics with the 
teaching of physics, chemistry, and 
biology. Certain of the textbook com- 
panies have published texts through 
the use of which this correlation can be 
made. It thus becomes possible for 


teachers of science to make a special 
contribution without sacrificing the 
fundamental parts of science that are 
of basic importance whether in war or 
in peace. We feel that schools should 
make this correlation where possible. 

Elementary examination of high 
school students, even of high school 
graduates, reveals that they have no 
confident mastery of the fundamentals 
in simple arithmetic. The needs of war 
emphasize the importance of under- 
standing fundamental concepts and 
principles. A new situation is often a 
touchstone of the pupil’s mastery of 
the practical elements in mathematics. 
Is he resourceful enough to use the con- 
cepts he has gained in a new situation? 
In days of war or in days of peace the 
mathematics teacher must aim at 
mastery of the fundamentals. It is not 
for the high school to teach special skills 
required in military affairs. The 
services will develop these special skills 
in the environment where they are to 
be used. 


Adjustments in English Course 


The war creates no pressure upon the 
English teacher to be recreant to his 
task: to make the highest possible 
contribution to the intellectual, cul- 
tural, and esthetic development of the 
individual. It is, however, possible for 
him to make certain adjustments that 
will empower his subject to contribute 
vitally to the war effort. The teacher 
can propose themes of real value that 
have to do with the ideas and the 
problems of the day. It is easy to sug- 
gest a few subjects that may be as- 
signed to the students of an English 
class—for example, “The Cause for 
Which We Fight,” ‘“The Pope’s Pro- 
gram for Peace,” “‘Christianity versus 
Communism,” “‘A World to Recon- 
struct.’”’ A study of these themes will 
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lead the student to a careful reading of 
the best current literature on the topics 
proposed. This will give him an in- 
terest in the correct solution of world 
problems, an interest that is to-day 
the mark of an intelligent man. His 
study of proper authorities on these 
vital subjects will give him the correct 
social attitudes of the Christian stu- 
dent. He can learn much from the 
single source of the Christmas Allocu- 
tions of the present Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII. He may even venture to 
read Dr. Gonella’s excellent study of 
the Peace Statements of Pope Pius 
XII—a work recently translated into 


English by the Reverend T. Lincoln 
Bouscaren, S.J.? 

The Catholic teacher can never for- 
get the spiritual character of his work. 
The intensification of the individual’s 
spiritual life, of teacher or of pupil, is 
the best preparation to face any crisis. 
The teacher who labors in the school of 
Christ must aim first and foremost at 
the formation of Christ-minded boys 
and girls. The greatest need of the 
post-war world will be men and women 
who will reflect Christ’s mind in a 
society exhausted spiritually and ma- 
terially. 


1“‘A World to Reconstruct” (Bruce). 








Answers to Questions 


Problem of Occurrence in the 1945 


Ordo 


Question: In editing the Ordo for 
1945, among the difficulties I have 
found is the problem of the occurrence 
on November 18 of the twenty-sixth 
Sunday after Pentecost and the anni- 
versary of the Dedication of the 
Basilica of Sts. Peter and Paul. In 
1934 the feast occurred on the same 
Sunday, and in an old Ordo I found for 
that year the feast was celebrated and 
the Sunday commemorated. I was 
under the impression that a minor 
Sunday would cede only to feasts of 
the double of the first class or second 
class, and not to major double feasts. 
I would like to know: (1) If the 1934 
Ordo is correct, what is the reason of 
the precedence of the feast? (2) 
Furthermore, why did this Ordo state 
that the Trinity Preface was to be said, 
when the Common Preface is the 
proper Preface for the Mass of the 
Dedication of Churches? 

REDACTOR ORDINIS. 


Answer: (1) In the rubrics of the 
Breviary ad normam Bullz “Divino 
affiatu’’ we find that a minor Sunday 
cedes only to a feast of the double of 
the first or second class or to a nine- 
lesson feast of Our Lord. In this case 
the Office of the feast is to be cele- 
brated with a commemoration of the 
Sunday in both Vespers and at Lauds 
and with the ninth lesson of the Sunday 
at Matins (Tit. IV, 2). Under Title 
IX of the same rubrics we see that the 
Feast of the Dedication of a Church is 
always a primary feast and a feast of 
Our Lord. Hence, the feast of the 
Dedication of the Basilica of Sts. Peter 
and Paul, although only a major 
double, takes precedence over the 
Sunday because it is a feast of Our 
Lord. 


(2) In the Commune Dedicationis 
Ecclesie we find this rubric: ‘The 
Common Preface, which is said even in 
Lent, although there occurs some 
commemoration or common octave 
having a proper Preface, which is not 
of some mystery of Our Lord.” The 
inference here is that if a commemora- 
tion having a Preface of some mystery 
of Our Lord occurred, that Preface 
should be said. However, there can 
be no doubt on the matter now. In 
1922 this very case was proposed to 
the Congregation of Rites and the 
Congregation answered that the Trin- 
ity Preface was to be said (Collectio 
Authentica, n. 4380). 


The Angelus on Saturday 


Question: There is a Decree from 
the Sacred Congregation of Indul- 
gences, dated March 20, 1896, which 
says: ‘Ad sonum campane meri- 
diane in Sabbatis Quadragesime, An- 
gelus stando recitari debet ad indul- 
gentias lucrandas.’’ Does that mean 
that at noon at the ringing of the bell 
during the rest of the year the Angelus 
should be recited kneeling or stand- 
ing? Wecancome to no decision here. 
Would you kindly tell us whether or 
not we are.to remain kneeling at the 
noon Angelus outside of Lent? 

ARGUENS. 


Answer: On Saturday noon outside 
of Lent the Angelus is to be recited 
kneeling. The reason for this can be 
found in the background of the Decree 
of 1896 mentioned in the query. Be- 
fore this Decree there seems to have 
been no uniform practice in the recita- 
tion of the Angelus on Saturday noon 
in Lent. Some thought that the rub- 
ric of the Antiphon of the Blessed 
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Virgin in the Office should be followed, 
and that therefore the Angelus should 
be recited standing. This rubric states 
that the Antiphon of the Blessed 
Virgin is to be recited kneeling except 
on Sundays from the First Vespers of 
Saturday (Rub. gen. Brev., tit. XXXVI, 
3). Since Vespers during Lent are 
recited before noon, the Antiphon is 
then said standing. Hence, the 
Angelus would then be said standing. 
Most authors, however, opposed this 
view. Among these was the editor of 
the Ephemerides Liturgice, who argued 
that the Angelus was a non-Liturgical 
prayer and that it had no connection 
with the recitation of the Office 
(Ephemerides Liturgice, VI, p. 548). 
But in 1896 Father Marcini, C.M., 
who was then Editor of the Ephemer- 
ides, proposed the question to the 
Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 
On March 5 of the same year, the 
members of the Congregation decided 
that the Holy Father should be con- 
sulted. Leo XIII on May 20, 1896, 
issued the Decree that the Angelus on 
Saturday noon in Lent should be re- 
cited standing (op. cit., X, p. 576). 

The practice of kneeling at Saturday 
noon outside of Lent has always been 
uniform; for Saturday noon in Lent 
there was no uniformity. Hence, the 
purpose of the Decree of 1896 was to 
settle the question. Therefore, it per- 
tains to only Saturdays in Lent. 


Slang in the Pulpit 


Question: Will you give me your 
opinion about using slang in sermons? 
PATER DUBITANS. 


Answer: The best response can be 
found in the comment of a lay brother 
on the preaching of a priest confrére of 
his: ‘‘When Father Furiosus runs out 
of matter he begins to hammer the pul- 


pit and keeps hammering it louder and 
louder.” Even where by way of ex- 
ception slang doesn’t betray the empty 
mind, it at least fails against sacerdotal 
propriety; not as much, of course, as 
if a priest came into the sanctuary in a 
sweat shirt to church a woman. 


Does Preaching Permit Use of 
Little Office? 


Question: _ The Little Office seems 
to have undergone drastic changes. 
Would you give me an idea how it 
stands at present? Who can use it 
and when? Does the privilege still 
hold when the member is engaged in 
preaching? 

W. G. M. 


Answer: The recent Instruction 
from the Holy See on the matter of the 
Little Office declares that those who 
have perpetual membership in the 
Catholic Near East Welfare Associa- 
tion and those who have temporary 
but unexpired memberships may avail 
themselves of the privilege of this mem- 
bership only in this one instance: 
“When they are travelling on official 
business at least one hundred miles.”’ 


Shall I Return to Religion? 


Question: Some years ago I affiliated 
myself with a Religious Order. Due to 
an adverse medical opinion (eye 
trouble), I was not allowed to make 
profession. I am now ordained as a 
secular priest. Somehow I have never 
given up the idea of the Religious life, 
and I wonder what must I do to seek 
re-admission. While in religion I was 
completely happy; yet, as a secular 
priest I can honestly say that I never 
have been unhappy. I have no assur- 
ance that I would be taken back in 
the Order I was dropped from on 
account of sickness. But I do feel 
that, if I am going to reénter religion, 
I should do so before I accept a pas- 
torate. Time and prayer, I know, will 
give me a solution; but I would like 
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some general advice before I confide 
my sentiments to anyone. Am I 
foolish to keep this thought before me? 
Or should I be satisfied that I am now 
doing God’s will as a secular priest? 
Quam bonum et quam jucundum fratres 
habitare in unum! 

ANCEPS, 


Answer: Barring special graces and 
extraordinary calls, a priest doing well 
where he is has every reason for think- 
ing he is complying with God’s will; 
and this whether there is question of a 
secular entering religion or of a Reli- 
gious priest changing from an institute 
canonically less perfect for one canoni- 
cally more perfect. 

The secular priest has already the 
rough equivalent of the Religious life: 
for he has the strictest kind of chastity; 
he has jurisdictional obedience instead 
of dominative obedience, yet that juris- 
dictional obedience either by command 
or by counsel follows his every step; 
he has been divorced by church laws 
from engaging in business or specula- 
tive transactions, and on the average 
is limited to an income allowing no 
more than frugal comfort and with 
many demands of charity on that same 
relatively scant income. 

Admittedly, there are functionary 
diocesan priests. So too are there 
routine and work-shy Religious priests. 
Still, we are to remember that the 
ordinary secular priest is immersed in 
parochial duties and charities; and if 
he doesn’t shut his heart to the plead- 
ings of a thousand guardian angels 
standing watch within the limits of the 
parish, and does not resist the urgings 
of God’s miyriad graces, he has literally 
, sanctity thrust upon him. 

Religious priests have oftentimes 
changed Religious institutes, and after- 
wards led only indifferent lives, leaving 
better for good. One such disillusioned 
Religious priest spoke of having found 


that he merely loosed his head band 
and tightened his waist band: he gave 
up strict obedience for quite ordinary 
obedience and for much stricter bodily 
mortification. 

For the individual there is only one 
sure guide, and that is the Gift of 
Counsel outwardly confirmed by dis- 
interested and competent advice. Yes; 
it is good to dwell in the midst of 
brethren but even better to experience 
God’s showering gladness purchased 
by spending oneself and being spent 
for the sheep within and without the 
Fold. 


Civil Declaration of Nullity on the 
Score of Age 


Question: What procedure is to be 
followed in this case? Hazel, now a 
convert, desires to marry a Catholic. 
When sixteen she and Orlando, like- 
wise sixteen, went one evening as a 
sort of prank and were married before 
a justice of the peace. Thereupon 
Orlando escorted Helen home, and the 
next morning started for the West 
Coast. The parents of Helen there- 
upon secured a declaration of nullity 
on the grounds that Helen, a minor, 
was married without parental consent. 
Helen at the time was unbaptized; 
Orlando was doubtfully baptized, and 
the doubt is insoluble. 

Is the summary judicial process 
under Canon 1990 applicable, or must 
the solemn process be used with a 
double and unappealed from decision 
for nullity? 

OFFICIALIS. 


Answer: Canon 1990 deals with 
church impediments, and quite cer- 
tainly excludes that of age, since only 
what is enumerated in that Canon is 
excluded from the solemn process of 
marriage. This case, however, is con- 
cerned with a State impediment and a 
State declaration of nullity. So I am 
disposed to think that we are here con- 
fronted with what the civil lawyers 
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term an evidential fact, the lawful 
and valid act of another jurisdiction. 
Hence, it would seem, all that must be 


ascertained is whether Helen was un- . 


der age when married, and was not 
baptized at the time, both findings to 
be certain; then also whether the State 
law really made under-age marriages 
invalid or only voidable; and if in- 
valid, was the lack of parental consent 
actual, or was it only taken for granted 
from the non-appearance of the other 
party? 

The general facts of the case, though, 
furnish a sure and equally short way 
out of the difficulty. I mean a declara- 
tion of conjugal freedom under Canon 
1127, based upon the fact that the 
original marriage was a natural one 
contracted outside the Church, and 
seen to be at least probably invalid. 
If this boy and this girl had married 
before May 19, 1918, we would use the 
same general principle of the favor of 
matriage giving way to the favor of 
faith. But the application would be 
different. Then the doubtful baptism 
would be construed favorably, and the 
marriage declared null and void in 
favorem fide; for what Canon 1127 
expresses was a principle always acted 
upon by the Holy See. 


Loose Writing and Loose Talking 
about the Mystical Body 


Question: Would you tell me if the 
enclosed clipping is in keeping with the 
Encyclical on the Mystical Body. The 
clipping is taken from a Catholic 
Monthly and reads as follows: 


“In considering this dogma, we 
must remember, first of all, that the 
Catholic Church is not confined 
merely to those within her visible 
fold who call themselves Catholics; 
she reaches out to embrace all souls 
of good will who are justified at least 
by faith, penance, and the conse- 


quent infused grace of God. The 
only original source and true teacher 
of living faith is by definition, the 
one Church of Christ. ‘Go into the 
whole world and preach the gospel to 
every living creature’ (Mark, xvi. 
15). The Church can be said to be 
composed of two elements—a body 
and a soul (though this manner of 
speaking is not strictly correct and 
is not approved by some theolo- 
gians). Explicit and implicit mem- 
bership might better describe these 
two elements. The body of the 
Church is described as embracing by 
explicit membership all those who 
through baptism have been received 
into her fold, who have adhered to 
all her doctrines, who make use of 
her means of grace and submit to 
the authority of her supreme shep- 
herd and pastors, and fulfill the ob- 
ligations she imposes. The soul of 
the Church is described as embrac- 
ing not only those united to her by 
explicit membership, but also by im- 
plicit membership—all those who 
through no fault of their own are 
outside of the Church, but sincerely 
seek the truth, and in genuine good 
faith and sanctifying grace, somehow 
acquired from the unrecognized 
channels of the Church’s teaching 
activity, love and serve their Creator 
to the best of their ability, according 
to the light and graces given them.”’ 
Is the foregoing just learned non- 
sense? 
SACERDAS ANTIQUUS NON AUTEM 
STULTUS. 


Answer: If the writer of that clip- 
ping would consult Canon 87 of the 
Code, he would learn both exactness of 
thought and exactness of expression. 
Some of the expressions might make a 
Presbyterian minister think that after 
all, when Catholics understand them- 
selves, they are not far from the Calvin 
notion of the visible and invisible 
Church. 

That Canon tells both tersely and 
comprehensively that personality in 
the Church of God is acquired by bap- 
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tism with all the rights and duties per- 
taining to that membership on per- 
sonality; but the exercise of the rights 
can be impeded in the ecclesiastical 
communion by either obstacle or cen- 
sure. 

That Canon is proof positive, if proof 
were needed, that there is no split per- 
sonality in the Church of God. Individ- 
uals are either members, or they are 
not members. True, the personality 
given by baptism may be shorn of some 
of its rights (as the Canon says) either 
by censure or obstacle (a schismatic in 
good faith coming to confession out- 
side of the danger of death); but never 
is the personality in itself anything less 
than the character of baptism made it. 
The excommunicated apostate hasn’t 
at all escaped any of his obligations as 
a Christian. He is bound, for instance, 
by all the impediments of marriage as 
far as are dutiful Catholics; whereas 
the sanctified catechumen is bound by 
none of them. That same apostate is 
validly married, if he should be wrong- 
fully let give his matrimonial consent 
before a priest and two witnesses. The 
catechumen, sanctified or unsanctified 
however, cannot marry validly a Cath- 
olic unless the Catholic is dispensed 
from the impediment of disparity of 
cult (an impediment that surely binds 
even in this case). 

As far as membership proper in the 
Church goes, there is no difference be- 
tween a public schismatic, heretic or 
apostate and a good living Catholic. 
All have been equally incorporated 
(naturalized) in the Kingdom of God 
on earth; but three of them have 
broken one, two or three bonds of 
communion, respectively, with the 
Church. Yet, at the very moment of 
true and perfect sorrow, any one of 
these would put himself in the state of 
grace, although he could not receive 





the Sacrament of Penance (outside of 
death) until he had made a public act 
of recantation and been absolved from 
the preventing obstacle of excommuni- 
cation; nor until then could he, saving 
the danger of death, receive any Sacra- 
ment lawfully. All the while the 
Christian personality of these self- 
made outlaws remains intact just the 
same as does the human personality of 
the jail-bird, even if under a sentence 
of death. 

If writers and talkers about the 
Mystical Body of Christ would get to 
the point where they cognized things 
instead of words and formulas, obscur- 
ity might be replaced by clarity of 
ideas. They forget that up to the time 
of the Saviour’s founding the Church 
there was only one form of union with 
God, that was through the theological 
virtues. Since then, there is the sacra- 
mental union also; but this supposes 
in the adult who seeks justification the 
presence of the virtues in a salutary 
degree. Therefore, the present-day 
pre-Christian can have salvation only 
through the theological virtues (unless 
by martyrdom, and that is only an- 
other form of perfect charity—actively 
in the adult, passively in the infant); 
but the Christian can have salvation 
through baptismal grace never lost and 
through its regaining in the Sacrament 
of Penance by only imperfect sorrow— 
a thing of no avail as far as salva- 
tion goes to the non-baptized person 
now, or the faithful of the Old Law. 
All those who are now saved must 
desire to enter the Church—at least 
as far as this latter is contained in the 
perfect will of doing what God wants, 
always and ever implied in sorrow or 
in perfect love. Salvation and actual 
church membership are not by any 
means coéxtensive. 

No validly baptized, therefore, is or 
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can be outside the body of the Church; 
for the Church is not for some of its 
members both body and soul and for 
others just soul. This would imply 
that at times the Mystical Body of the 
Saviour is a corpse instead of always 
and ever a living sacramental body. 
What those loose writers and those 
loose talkers mean to say is that there 
are members of the Church and living 
members of the Church, who are not 
publicly in the Church’s communion 
of belief, worship or obedience; there 
are dead members who communicate 
all three ways with her, but this hid- 
denness of their communion doesn’t 
detract a whit from their formal mem- 
bership in the Church of Christ. Sanc- 
tified catechumens, too, those cloudy 
thinkers may have in mind, because 





such catechumens, formal or equiva- 
lent, are in the way‘of salvation; but 
this means they are only ordinated to 
the Church. Members they are not, 
any more than were the generations of 
the Old Law who died in God from 
John the Baptist back to and includ- 
ing our first parents. 

Protestant ministers are not the 
only divines who indulge in cant, and 
fall fanatically in love with a single 
term and make it mean everything and 
nothing. The old and tried terminol- 
ogy of theologians on the members of 
the Church in re or in voto, when prop- 
erly explained, makes everything clear 
without engendering potential heresies 
where not running into pure nescience. 
JosePH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Instruction of the Sacred Apostolic 
Penitentiary on Sacramental 
Absolution Given to Groups 


In order to remove certain doubts 
and difficulties as to the interpretation 
and use of the faculty to grant in cer- 
tain circumstances sacramental abso- 
lution by a general form or by common 
absolution without previous confession 
of each of the faithful, the Sacred 
Penitentiary has deemed it opportune 
to declare and decree as follows: 

(1) Priests, even though not ap- 
proved for hearing sacramental con- 
fessions, have the faculty to absolve in 
a general manner and all together: 

(a) soldiers, when battle is im- 
minent or already joined, as being in 
danger of death, when on account of 
the multitude of the soldiers or the 
shortness of the time they cannot be 
approached singly. 

But should the circumstances be 
such that it seems morally impossible 
or very difficult to absolve the soldiers 
when battle is imminent or already 
begun, then they may be absolved as 
soon as is judged necessary (cfr. 
Response of this S. Pen. Ap., Dec. 10, 
1940, Acta Apost. Sedis, 1940, p. 571); 

(b) civilians and soldiers in danger 
of death, during hostile invasions. 

(2) Apart from the cases of danger 
of death, it is not lawful to grant 
sacramental absolution to many to- 
gether, or to individuals who have 
made only incomplete confessions, on 
account merely of the great number of 
penitents, as might happen, for ex- 
ample, on the day of some great feast 
or indulgence (cfr. Prop. 59 of those 
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condemned by Innocent XI, March 2, 
1679). It is lawful, however, should 
there be added some other necessity 
altogether grave and urgent and on a 
par with the gravity of the divine pre- 
cept of integral confession, as, for ex- 
ample, when the penitents would 
otherwise through no fault of their own 
be forced to remain long without the 
sacramental grace and Holy Com- 
munion. 

The decision whether a group of 
soldiers, or prisoners, or civilians is 
placed in such necessity is reserved to 
local Ordinaries, and to them priests 
are bound to have recourse in advance, 
whenever possible, that they may law- 
fully grant the said absolution. 

(3) Sacramental absolutions of 
many persons at the same time which 
priests grant at their own discretion 
(apart from the cases mentioned in 
n. 1), or without the previous permis- 
sion of the Ordinary when he could be 
reached, must be regarded according 
to what was stated under no. 2 as 
abuses. 

(4) Before priests grant the sacra- 
mental absolution, as far as circum- 
stances permit they should admonish 
the faithful as follows: 

(a) each one must repent of his sins 
and resolve to avoid sins. It is ad- 
visable also that the priests op- 
portunely instruct the penitents to 
manifest their act of contrition in some 
external way, if possible, for example, 
by striking their breasts; 

(b) it is also entirely necessary that 
those who have received absolution in 
a group should in their next confession 
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mention properly all the grave sins 
which they had not confessed before. 

(5) The priests should also clearly 
teach the faithful that it is gravely for- 
bidden for one who is conscious of 
mortal sin not yet rightly confessed 
and forgiven, at the time when the 
duty of integral confession of mortal 
sins is urgent from divine or church 
law, to avoid that duty by awaiting 
an occasion when group absolution will 
be given. 

(6) Local Ordinaries should be 
mindful to admonish priests of these 
norms and their most serious duty, 
when they grant permission to these 
priests to bestow in special circum- 
stances sacramental absolution under 
a general form to many together. 

(7) If time permits, this absolution 


should be given with the usual and 
complete form, but in the plural num- 
ber; otherwise, this shorter form may 
be used: “Ego vos absolvo ab omni- 
bus censuris et peccatis in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.” 

In an Audience of the 18th day of the 
current month, the undersigned Car- 
dinal Penitentiary Major brought the 
aforesaid matters to the attention of 
our Most Holy Lord Pius XII, by 
Divine Providence Pope, whereupon 
the same Most Holy Lord kindly ap- 
proved and confirmed them and 
ordered that they be published 

Given at Rome, from the Sacred 
Apostolic Penitentiary, March 25, 
1944. 

N. Carp. Cana.i, Major Penitentiary. 
S. Luzio, Regent. 











Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., $.T.D. 


First Sunday of Advent 
The End of the World 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: On the first Sunday of the ec- 
clesiastical year, the Gospel tells us about 
the end of the world. 

(1) The many false ideas that have been pro- 
claimed about the end of the world 
should not make us forget that Christ 
announced it as a solemn truth. 

(2) Certain signs, remote and proximate, 
will precede the end of the world. 

(3) A public judgment will take place at the 
end of the world for all mankind. 

(4) It is our duty to be prepared for the 
end of the world, whenever it may 
come. 

(5) Wecan prepare for the coming of Christ 
at the end of the world by preparing 
now for His coming at Christmas. 


To-day is the first Sunday of the 
ecclesiastical year. Quite appropri- 
ately the Church has assigned to this 
day’s Mass a Gospel which reminds us 
of an event of supreme importance 
that is going to take place at some fu- 
ture time, though we do not know 
when this will be. Each year, as the 
First Sunday of Advent comes around, 
the Church tells us of this future event 
in the words of Christ Himself, to re- 
mind us that perhaps it will occur 
before another twelve months have 
passed. This event is the end of the 
world, the final chapter in the history 
of the human race. 


End of the World a Revealed Truth 
It is unfortunate that the doctrine 
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of the end of the world has been some- 
what obscured by the erroneous and 
unwarranted interpretations that have 
been given to this doctrine in the course 
of the centuries. Even in the early 
Church there were some who were 
quite convinced that the world was 
gojng to end in a very short time. At 
intervals in later centuries individuals 
and even large groups have proclaimed 
that this tremendous event was soon 
to occur, and have even made elabo- 
rate preparations for its coming. These 
mistaken notions only brought down 
ridicule on those who propagated them 
when the time which they had pre- 
dicted for the end of the world had 
passed and nothing had taken place. 
In consequence, many have become 
oblivious of the fact that Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, has predicted that 
there will be a definite and a dramatic 
end to the race of men now dwelling on 
earth. Furthermore, Our Lord de- 
scribed in some detail the manner in 
which this will take place. 

Christ also made it quite clear that 
the time when the end of the world 
would take place is a profound secret, 
known only to God. Consequently, 
He bade us to be ever watchful, for we 
know not the hour when this will oc- 
cur. It is true, in to-day’s Gospel we 
hear our Blessed Lord saying: “Amen, 
I say to you, this generation shall not 
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pass away till all things have been 
accomplished.” The enemies of Christ 
and of Christianity have adduced these 
words as a proof that Christ was mis- 
taken, that he was an imaginative 
dreamer who believed that the end of 
the world was coming in a few years. 
They do not take into consideration 
that, on the same occasion when He 
spoke of the end of the world, He also 
spoke of the coming destruction of 
Jerusalem, which actually took place 
about forty years later. When He said 
that all things would be accomplished 
in the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion, He was referring to the harrowing 
circumstances connected with the 
havoc that would be wrought in the 
Holy City by the Roman armies within 
forty years after His death. 


Signs of the End of the World 


From the prophecies of Our Lord we 
can conclude that various signs will 
precede the end of the world. Some of 
these signs will announce the coming 
of this event only remotely. Among 
these signs will be wars and pestilences 
and famines and earthquakes. All 
these have occurred in the world fre- 
quently since the time of Christ; yet, 
that does not necessarily indicate that 
the end is near at hand. Christ also 
announced that His Gospel would be 
preached throughout the entire world 
before all things. would be consum- 
mated, and this does not seem to have 
been fulfilled as yet, for there are por- 
tions of Asia and Africa to which it can 
hardly be said that Christianity has 
penetrated. St. John and St. Paul, in 
their inspired writings, speak of an- 
other sign that will foretell the end of 
the world—the coming of a very 
wicked person, a ‘‘man of sin,’’ who 
will strive to destroy Christianity, and 
will even act as if he were God. This 





individual has been given the name of 
Antichrist. Although there have been 
persons in the world since the time of 
Christ to whom this description might 
apply, we cannot be sure whether the 
prophecy applies to one of these or to 
someone yet to come. 

The proximate signs of the end of 
the world will be great disturbances in 
the heavens. Our Lord said that the 
sun will be darkened, and the moon 
will not give light, and the stars will 
fall from heaven. Perhaps this will be 
caused by some gigantic natural phe- 
nomenon, such as the coming of a great 
shower of meteors into our planetary 
system. There will also be some great 
disturbance in the ocean, which Christ 
called “the roaring of sea and waves.”’ 
The sign of the cross—the “‘sign of the 
Son of Man’’—will then appear in the 
heavens, and as the final indication of 
the end of the world Our Lord Himself 
will come with great power and maj- 
esty. 

St. Peter, in his Second Epistle, in- 
forms us that the earth is to be de- 
stroyed by a great fire. This does not 
necessarily mean that the fire will be 
directly caused by God. It may be the 
result of some natural upheaval of the 
heavenly bodies that will generate a 
tremendous amount of heat. Perhaps 
even human beings will bring about 
this calamity by inventing a powerful 
weapon of war that will spread flames 
over the entire surface of the earth. 
It seems more probable that this will 
take place before the coming of Christ, 
although some Catholic theologians 
think that Christ will first come to 
judge mankind, and then only will fire 
destroy the earth. At any rate, at 
some time subsequent to this great de- 
struction there will be a restoration of 
this earth by the power of God, who 
will make it far more beautiful than it 
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is at present. This is implied by St. 
Peter, when he says: ‘We look for new 
heavens and a new earth” (II Peter, 
iii. 13). And St. John, after his glori- 
ous vision of the things to come, wrote: 
“IT saw a new heaven and a new 
earth” (Apoc., xxi. 1). 


The General Judgment | 


To us the most important feature of 
the end of the world will be the general 
judgment. It is an article of Catholic 
faith that Christ, as man, will return 
to earth and will pass judgment on the 
lives and deeds of every human being 
that has ever dwelt on this planet. The 
question might arise in the minds of 
some why there is to be such a judg- 
ment. For, immediately after death 
each individual soul appears before its 
Creator to receive a definite and un- 
changeable sentence of either eternal 
reward or eternal punishment. Why, 
then, should there be another judg- 
ment at the end of the world? The 
answer is that God wills to have His 
justice made manifest to all mankind. 
At the Last Judgment all will behold 
just why the elect are worthy of ever- 
lasting happiness and. the reprobate 
are deserving of unending punishment. 
Often in this world we are puzzled at 
what appears to be unfair. The 
wicked often prosper, the good often 
have to endure all manners of suffer- 
ings. At the general judgment we 
shall realize that God had a plan in all 
these mysterious happenings, that His 
justice and mercy enter into the lives 
of both good and bad, and that all in- 
equitable things are eventually righted. 

We live in a world that sets great 
value on the judgment of men. Day 


after day we associate with men and 
women who make every effort and en- 
dure every form of hardship and incon- 
venience in order to win the esteem of 





their fellow-men for their learning or 
their political skill or their social 
graces. Even if they gain the ap- 
proval of men, for how short a time 
does their reputation endure! But, on 
the other hand, there are few who con- 
cern themselves with the judgment of 
God. Few give even a passing thought 
to the day when they will stand before 
the judgment-seat of the Son of God to 
render an account of every action they 
have ever performed. Few give heed 
to the solemn truth that, when they 
appear before the tribunal of the Di- 
vine Judge, even the most secret 
thoughts and the most hidden desires 
which they have voluntarily cherished 
will be made known to the entire 
human race. Then they will realize 
that it is utterly unimportant what 
men may have thought of them, but 
it is supremely important that they re- 
ceive from Jesus Christ the favorable 
judgment that will constitute the 
difference between eternal happiness 
and eternal misery. 


Our Preparation 


Instead of trying to compute when 
the world will come to an end—a prob- 
lem which has led many astray—it is 
better to strive so to live that we shall 
not fear to stand before the judgment 
seat of our Blessed Lord. At any rate, 
each day brings us nearer to death and 
the particular judgment. It is folly to 
remain in sin, gambling on another 
year, another day, another hour of life. 
Very practical for those Catholics who 
are leading worldly lives, unmindful of 
the rapid approach of eternity, is the 
admonition of St. Paul in to-day’s 
Epistle: ‘It is now the hour for us to 
rise from sleep, because now our salva- 
tion is nearer than when we came to 
believe. The night is far advanced; 
the day is at hand. Let us therefore 
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lay aside the works of darkness, and 
put on the armor of light.” 

To-day, while the Church reminds 
us of the coming of Our Lord in. maj- 
esty to judge the world with strict 
justice, she also tells us that He is still 
the Lord of mercy, ready to receive 
with affection and forgiveness the re- 
pentant sinner. And so, in the Liturgy 
the Church speaks of the graces that 
will be lavished on Christians at 


Christmastide. Such is the meaning 
of the Postcommunion of to-day’s 
Mass: ‘‘May we receive Thy mercy, 
O Lord, in the midst of Thy temple, 
that we may prepare with due rever- 
ence for the coming festival of our re- 
demption! Through Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, God, world without end. 
Amen.” 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 


Mary Immaculate 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: Meaning of the Immaculate 
Conception and the distinction of this privi- 
lege from Mary’s virginity. 

(1) Fitness of the Immaculate Conception. 

(2) Arguments from Scripture and Tradi- 
tion. 

(3) Mary received other privileges in con- 
junction with the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

(4) Weshould rejoicein Mary’s Immaculate 
Conception, because it redounded to 
the glory of the human race. 

(5) Mary’s Immaculate Conception re- 
minds us of our privilege of sanctifica- 
tion through Baptism. 

(6) We should pray to Mary to-day for the 
grace of retaining or regaining the 
grace of our Baptism. 


Many non-Catholics, and even some 
Catholics, have an entirely erroneous 
idea as to what is meant by the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. They confuse it with 
her inviolate virginity, which is some- 
thing very different. The Almighty 
miraculously preserved Mary’s virgin- 
ity at the conception and birth of 
Jesus Christ. She became His mother 
through the power of the Holy Ghost, 
without the codperation of any human 
being. She gave birth to the Infant 
Saviour without any violation of her 





bodily integrity, without any of the 
physical inconveniences and sufferings 
that are the price which the ordinary 
woman must pay for the privilege of 
motherhood. These exceptions to the 
natural laws of conception and birth 
were indeed a great privilege, render- 
ing Mary the only woman in the 
world who ever became a mother while 
retaining perfect virginity. But this 
was not the Immaculate Conception. 


The Catholic Dogma 


The Immaculate Conception was a 
privilege connected with Mary’s own 
conception, not with the miraculous 
conception of the Son of God. The 
Immaculate Conception of Mary was 
a privilege of the spiritual order, which 
involved no miracle of a physical 
nature. As far as we know, there was 
nothing exceptional in the physical as- 
pect of Mary’s coming into the world. 
Joachim and Anne became her parents 
according to the natural laws estab- 
lished by God, and we have no reason 
to believe that they knew the privilege 
in store for their little daughter of be- 
coming the mother of the world’s Re- 
deemer. But the great privilege which 
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is known as the Immaculate Concep- 
tion consisted in the fact that from the 
first moment of her existence Mary was 
free from original sin. 

It is a doctrine of Christian faith 
that, in consequence of the act of dis- 
obedience to God’s command com- 
mitted by Adam in the Garden of 
Paradise, all his descendants come into 
this world deprived of sanctifying 
grace; and this privation is called 
original sin. Of course, Our Lord was 
free from original sin, for He is a divine 
person, incapable of being defiled by 
any sin. But Mary was the only 
human person descended from Adam 
to enter this world without the stain of 
original sin. Through the anticipated 
merits of her Divine Son she received 
sanctifying grace in the very first mo- 
ment of her conception. As the Collect 
of to-day’s Mass expresses it, God pre- 
served Mary from every stain by fore- 
seeing the future death of her Son. 
Hence, Mary was redeemed by Christ, 
as are other human beings. But, 
while others are raised to the life of 
grace after they have been defiled by 
original sin, Mary was preserved 
from defilement by being elevated to 
the life of grace in the very first mo- 
ment that her soul came into existence. 


Proofs of the Immaculate Conception 


It is not difficult to see how fitting 
it was that God should confer on Mary 
the privilege of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. She was destined to become 
the mother of His Divine Son—an 
office that could be fulfilled properly 
only by one who was all-pure. It 
would have been incongruous for the 
spotless Lamb of God to receive life 
from one who had been herself defiled 
by sin. Furthermore, Mary was to be- 
come the Queen of the Angels, the pure 
spirits who assist around the throne of 


preserved from original sin. 





God, and it would have been entirely 
unsuitable for her to have ever been en- - 
slaved by sin, from which the Angels 
were entirely free. 

However, these arguments are based 
only on the fitness of things, as our 
human reason sees them. They point 
out the suitability of the Immaculate 
Conception, but do not prove it as a 
fact. It is only from God’s own testi- 
mony in divine revelation that we 
know with certainty that Mary was 
There 
was a hint of this privilege of Our Lady 
in the words spoken by the Almighty 
to the devil after the fall of Adam and 
Eve. On that occasion God said to the 
evil one: “I will put enmities between 
thee and the woman, and thy seed 
and her seed” (Gen., iii. 15). The 
reference to the “seed of a woman” 
was a promise of a Redeemer who 
would repair the harm done by the 
devil, and the woman whom it men- 
tions, according to the best Catholic 
interpretation, is Mary. If she was to 
be at enmity with the devil, she was to 
be free from all sin. Again, there is an 
indication of this great privilege of 
Mary in the words spoken by the 
Angel Gabriel to Our Lady, when he 
announced that she was to be the 
mother of God, as narrated in to-day’s 
Gospel. The heavenly messenger said 
that she was “full of grace,’ which 
would hardly be true if she had ever 
been in sin. 


Catholic Tradition 


However, the best argument for the 
Immaculate Conception is the tradi- 
tion of the Church, dating from the 
earliest centuries. For, it must be re- 
membered that, according to Catholic 
belief, tradition coming down from 
Christ or His Apostles is the unwritten 
word of God, possessing the same value 
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as the Bible. Now, from the earliest 
centuries it was accepted as a divinely 
revealed truth that God made Mary a 
worthy mother of His Son. The writ- 
ers of that period declared without any 
hesitation that Mary was sinless, all- 
pure, all-holy. They did not discuss 
in detail all the implications of these 
expressions, but in later centuries, 
when the question arose as to whether 
or not Mary was free from sin even 
from the first instant of her existence, 
this tradition indicated sufficiently that 
she was conceived in sanctifying grace. 
For a time some theologians doubted 
this privilege of Mary because they 
could not reconcile it with the doctrine 
that all have been redeemed by Christ; 
but when it was perceived that in her 
case this redemption could have taken 
the form of a complete preservation 
from sin, this doubt was settled, and 
all Catholics joyfully attributed to 
Mary a sinless conception. Finally, 
in 1854 Pope Pius IX solemnly defined 
Mary’s Immaculate Conception as an 
article of Catholic faith. A few years 
before this date, Mary Immaculate had 
been declared the Patroness of the 
United States. 

It is commonly held that, in con- 
junction with her Immaculate Con- 
ception, Our Lady received other re- 
markable privileges. She was immune 
from those involuntary impulses of 
passion which molest even the holiest 
persons. Perhaps she enjoyed the use 
of reason in the first moment of her 
existence, so that of her own free will 
she could coéperate with the grace of 
God and make an act of love for Him 
as soon as she came into being. .The 
measure of the sanctifying grace that 
flooded Mary’s soul in that first mo- 
ment was doubtless greater than the 
grace of any of the Saints and Angels 
in the courts of heaven. The Introit 


of to-day’s Mass refers to the beauty 
of Mary’s soul in her conception, for it 
presents Mary as expressing her praise 
and gratitude to the Almighty, “‘for 
He hath clothed me with the garments 
of salvation, and with the robe of 
justice He hath covered me, as a bride 
adorned with her jewels.”’ 


Our Share in the Feast 


Since a privilege granted to even 
one member of the human race re- 
dounds to the honor of all, we can re- 
joice in the grace of the Immaculate 
Conception bestowed on Mary. In the 
words of a non-Catholic poet, she is 
“our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 
The Gradual of to-day’s Mass ex- 
presses the same idea when it applies 
to Mary words taken from the Book of 
Judith: ‘‘Thou art the glory of Jeru- 
salem, thou art the joy of Israel, thou 
art the honor of our people.” 

This feast likewise reminds us of the 
privilege we received at Baptism. At 
the moment when the saving waters 
of this Sacrament were poured on our 
brow, original sin was taken away from 
our soul and we were adorned with 
sanctifying grace, which made us 
children of God and heirs to the king- 
dom of heaven. Many children are de- 
prived of the grace of Baptism, and die 
with the stain of original sin on their 
souls. And although they will enjoy 
a natural happiness for all eternity, 
they will never be admitted to the 
supernatural joy of heaven. Through 
the merciful providence of God, we 
were among those favored ones who 
were granted the grace of Baptism. 
We did not, like Mary, receive freedom 
from the inclination to sin, coming 
from the cravings of our unruly nature, 
but we did receive at Baptism a claim 
to the graces we need to overcome 
temptation and to lead truly Christian 
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lives in the love and friendship of God. 

To-day, therefore, while we rejoice 
in the glorious privilege bestowed on 
our Blessed Lady, we can also fittingly 
rejoice in the privilege of Baptism 
that our Heavenly Father has bestowed 
on us. If we are so fortunate as to 
possess in our souls to-day the radiant 
jewel of sanctifying grace, whether pre- 
served from baptism or recovered by 


penance, we should fervently implore 
Mary Immaculate to help us to remain 
itt God’s grace until death. But if our 
conscience reproves us with an unfor- 
given mortal sin, we should beseech 
Our Lady to obtain for us from her 
Divine Son the grace of sincere repent- 
ance, so that we may become worthy 
to be called the children of her who 
was worthy to be the mother of God. 


Second Sunday of Advent 


Signs of the Truth 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: Gospel narrative of the signs 
adduced by Christ to prove His divine mis- 
sion. 

(1) The Church to-day gives signs of her 

divine mission, as Christ did. 

(2) Some reject the proofs given by the 
Church. 

(3) Reasons for this rejection—prejudice, 
the difficulties of Catholicism, indif- 
ference. 

(4) The laity should strive to bring the 
knowledge of the Church to non- 
Catholics. 

(5) Good example is one of the most effective 
arguments. 


To-day’s Gospel relates an incident 
that occurred shortly before the death 
of St. John the Baptist. The Saint 
had reproved King Herod for his sinful 
life, and in consequence had been 
thrown into prison by the enraged 
monarch. In the meantime, Our Lord 
was preaching His doctrine and lead- 
ing many to believe in Him. John 
was fully aware that Jesus was the 
Messiah, the promised Redeemer. He 
had previously stated that when he 
had baptized Christ in the Jordan he 
had seen the Holy Ghost descending 
upon Him, and had acknowledged Our 
Lord as the Son of God. But now, 
when his life was drawing to a close, 


John wished his disciples to be led to 
the knowledge of Christ by their own 
personal investigation. Accordingly, 
he sent two of his followers to Jesus to 
ask Him directly: “Art Thou he that is 
to come, or shall we look for another?” 


Signs of the Messiah 


Our Lord did not answer the ques- 
tion of John’s disciples by merely say- 
ing: ‘“‘Yes.” He wished them to be 
led to Him by the exercise of their own 
intelligence; and so He pointed out 
the reasonableness of accepting His 
teachings. He enumerated some of 
the miracles He had performed in the 
presence of the people: ‘The blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead rise.”” These 
were miracles which Isaias had foretold 
centuries before as signs of the Mes- 
siah. Our Lord’s answer to the two 
questioners was substantially this: 
“Judge for yourselves from My works 
whether or not I am the Messiah. I 
have performed miracles in support of 
the truth of My teaching—miracles 
which an inspired prophet predicted 
would give testimony to the world’s 
Redeemer. Would the God of truth 
give such miraculous powers to one 
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who was preaching a false doctrine?’ 
Then Christ added: ‘Blessed is he 
who is not scandalized in Me.” He 
meant that those were fortunate who 
on beholding the miracles He wrought 
did not, through pride and unbelief, 
try to explain them on natural grounds, 
but rather acknowledged them as signs 
of the truth coming from God Himself, 
and accepted the teachings of Our 
Lord. 

We do not know whether or not the 
disciples of John, on receiving this 
answer from the lips of Christ, straight- 
way believed in His teachings. They 
surely had enough evidence that He 
was an authorized messenger from 
God. But it is one thing to have 
sufficient reason to believe and it is 
another thing to believe. When 
Christ lived on earth there were many 
who beheld the miracles He wrought 
in testimony of His doctrine, and yet 
refused to accept His teachings as the 
message of God to His creatures. 


Signs of the Church 


A similar occurrence is taking place 
at the present time. Just as Christ 
claimed to be the Son of God, sent 
from on high to teach men the truth, 
so the Catholic Church claims to be 
the one true Church of Christ, author- 
ized to teach His doctrine to the entire 
world. Just as Christ pointed to vari- 
ous signs to prove that He was the 
Messiah, so the Catholic Church points 
to certain unquestionable facts which 
give adequate proof that she is the true 
Church of God. The holiness of the 
Catholic Church, the superhuman 
vigor that has characterized the Church 
down through twenty centuries, the 
marvellous unity that prevails among 
Catholics throughout the entire world 
—these clearly indicate that a divine 
spirit vivifies and sanctifies the Catho- 


lic Church. Moreover, the countless 
miracles that have constantly ac- 
companied the Catholic Church in 
every period and in every land afford 
men the same proof of the Church’s 
divine authority as Christ gave to the 
people of His time. The Catholic 
Church stands before the world a sign 
that all may see, rejoicing in the glory 
that she possesses as the authorized 
teacher of divine truth. To the 
Church we may appropriately apply 
the Communion antiphon of to-day’s 
Mass: ‘‘Arise, O Jerusalem, and stand 
on high: and behold the joy that 
cometh to thee from thy God.”’ 

Just as Christ won many disciples, 
who gave Him their wholehearted 
loyalty, so the Catholic Church in- 
duces many to accept her teachings 
and to lead holy lives, which reflect 
honor on the Church. But there were 
also many who refused to believe in 
Christ, who strove to discredit Him 
and His teachings, and even went so 
far as to put Him to death. So, too, 
there are many who will not accept the 
claims of the Catholic Church, who are 
openly hostile to everything Catholic, 
who ridicule the Church’s teachings, 
and would even desire to have Catholi- 
cism wiped from the face of the earth. 


Reasons for Unbelief 


Why do so many persons reject the 
teachings of the Catholic Church? 
We are not referring to the people in 
pagan lands, who have never had the 
opportunity of learning about the 
Church’s claims and the proofs she 
offers in support of them. These 
people are indeed to be pitied; never- 
theless, the fact that they do not enter 
the Catholic Church will not’be held 
against them by our Heavenly Father. 
If they strive to serve God faithfully, 
as their conscience dictates, they will 
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receive sufficient grace and enlighten- 
ment to attain to eternal life. But 
why does it happen that, among those 
who have ample opportunity. of learn- 
ing about the Catholic Church and of 
seeing the signs she presents in testi- 
mony of her mission, there are so many 
who remain outside the Church? 
Prejudice accounts for some of these 
cases. Even in our own land there are 
well-educated men and women who 
seemingly wish to be fair-minded, but 
who nevertheless entertain the most 
absurd views about the Catholic Church 
and its teachings. They are fully 
convinced that the Catholic Church 
grants its members permission to sin 
in return for money; they are sure 
that Catholics are trying to get control 
of our government so that the Pope 
may rule our land. These persons are 
so set in their ideas that no amount of 
proof to the contrary will help them. 
We can only pray for them and hope 
that God will be lenient with them, for 
their ignorance seems to be inculpable. 
Others reject the Catholic Church 
because its principles of conduct are 
difficult to human nature. They know 
that Catholics are obliged to go to con- 
fession and reveal even their most 
secret sins to the priest. They know 
that a person cannot consistently be a 
Catholic and practise birth control. 
They know that one who has been 
divorced and has married again cannot 
receive the Sacraments of the Catholic 
Church unless he gives up the woman 
who is not really his wife. And so, 
even though these persons intellec- 
tually acknowledge the strength of the 
arguments in support of Catholicism, 
they shut their eyes and their hearts to 
the vision of truth and happiness pre- 
sented by the Catholic Church, and re- 
main in the darkness of error and sin. 
There are others who have no con- 


cern for the teachings of the Catholic 
Church because they are indifferent to 
all things of a spiritual nature. They 
are so busy with the things of earth, 
they are,so engrossed in the struggle for 
the riches and the honors and the 
pleasures of this life that they have no 
time to concern themselves with the 
life beyond the grave. Perhaps from 
time to time they vaguely resolve that 
at some future date they will consider 
the questions of God and immortality 
and religion. But at present there is 
no time for these matters, for there are 
so many other things to absorb their 
attention. Unfortunately, a great 
number of our fellow-citizens come 
under this category; for there are at 
least fifty million Americans who never 
go to church, never say a prayer, and 
take absolutely no practical interest in 
religion. 


The Duty of the Laity 


The task of making the Catholic 
Church known, of bringing to the at- 
tention of the world the signs of divine 
truth manifested in the teachings and 
the history and the daily life of the 
Church, devolves not only on priests 
and bishops but also on the members 
of the Catholic laity. Catholic lay- 
men and laywomen daily come in con- 
tact with persons living outside the 
one true fold of Jesus Christ, and how- 
ever sincere and faithful these persons 
may be in the practice of their particu- 
lar religion, they are suffering great 
spiritual losses by their separation from 
Catholicism. As our present Holy 
Father said in his Encyclical on the 
Mystical Body, referring to those in 
good faith outside the Catholic Church: 
‘Even though unsuspectingly they are 
related to the Mystical Body of the 
Redeemer in desire and resolution, they 
still remain deprived of so many pre- 
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cious gifts and helps from heaven, 
which one can enjoy only in the 
Catholic Church.” 

When a favorable opportunity pre- 
sents itself, we should endeavor to 
reach even those who are indifferent to 
religion, by reminding them kindly of 
the folly of neglecting to give some 
consideration to what awaits them 
after death. The serious truths that 
life is very brief, that the goods of 
earth are very uncertain and unsatis- 
fying, that eternity is all-important 
compared to time, may touch even the 
most worldly if proposed earnestly and 
sincerely. 

Above all, Catholics should remem- 
ber that good,example given by them 
is one of the most practical arguments 
for the truth of their religion. The 
Catholic who is honest and temperate 
and chaste, who is gentle and kindly to 
all, who is faithful in his attendance at 


Mass and the Sacraments, who is 
conscientious in observing his duties 
both as a member of society and a 
member of his own family, can some- 
times bring home the spiritual value of 
Catholicism more effectively to non- 
Catholics than can be done by the 
technical arguments of theology. If 
every Catholic in our land were fer- 
vent and consistent in the practice of 
his or her religion, the number of con- 
verts to the Church would be far 
greater than it is. With an ardent de- 
sire to make our own lives so fervent 
that we shall lead many souls from the 
darkness of unbelief to the haven of 
truth in the Catholic Church, we shall 
implore our Heavenly Father in the 
Communion prayer of to-day’s Mass: 
‘“‘We humbly beseech Thee, O Lord, 
through the reception of this Sacra- 
ment to teach us how to spurn earthly 
goods and to love those of heaven.” 


Third Sunday of Advent 


Our Place in Life 


SYNOPSIS: . 

Introduction: St. John the Baptist recog- 

nized and accepted his place in life. 

(1) Each of us has a place in life assigned 
by Divine Providence, which we must 
accept from the hand of God. 

(2) One of the causes of discontent nowadays 
is that many refuse to accept their 
place in life with resignation to God’s 
will. 

(3) The Christian attitude is to utilize the 
opportunities afforded by our place in 
life for the glory of God. 

(4) As the Introit of to-day’s Mass implies, 
those who observe properly their place 
in life enjoy true happiness. 


We pay a compliment to a person 
when we say of him: ‘‘He knows his 
place.’ This is the compliment we 
must render to St. John the Baptist 


after hearing to-day’s Gospel. The 
holiness of this remarkable man was so 
manifest, his preaching was so power- 
ful, that some of the Jews began to 
wonder if perhaps he was not the 
Messiah, the great prophet who was to 
come as the world’s redeemer. And so, 
they sent from Jerusalem a group of 
priests and levites—a truly distin- 
guished delegation—to put to John, 
who was then baptizing at the river 
Jordan, the direct question: ‘Who art 
thou?” 


John’s Place in God’s Plan 


John’s first answer to this question 
settled their doubts on the main point 
at issue. He said quite simply: “I 
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am not the Christ.’’ They knew that 
this saintly, honest man was speaking 
the truth. But another possibility oc- 
curred to them. In the distant past 
the Prophet Elias had been taken into 
the heavens, and it was understood 
that at some future time he was .to re- 
turn to earth and die like an ordinary 
human being. Perhaps this man, John, 
was Elias. But when they questioned 
him, he replied: “I am not Elias.” 
Still another doubt occurred to their 
minds. It had been foretold by God 
that a great prophet was to come into 
the world. Perhaps, they thought, 
this prophet is not the same as the 
Messiah, and John is this prophet. 
But when they questioned him on this, 
John again answered: “‘No.’’ He was 
indeed a prophet, but he knew that the 
great Prophet predicted long ago was 
Christ. Then he answered their ques- 
tion positively: ‘‘I am the voice of one 
crying in the desert: ‘Make straight 
the way of the Lord.’”’ In other words, 
John’s function was simply to prepare 
the hearts of men for the coming of Our 
Lord. Then he went on to speak of 
Christ: ‘In the midst of you there has 
stood One whom you do not know. 
He it is who is to come after me, who 
has been set above me, the strap of 
whose sandal I am not worthy to 
loose.” 

These words of John indicated that 
he was fully aware of the task in life 
assigned to him in the designs of God. 
It was an honorable task, for it meant 
that he was deputed to announce the 
coming of the world’s Redeemer. On 
the other hand, it was a task that im- 
posed a great humiliation, for when 
John had prepared the way for Christ, 
he himself was to pass into oblivion. 
As he had said, referring to Our Lord: 
“He must increase, and I must de- 
crease.” His fate was not to be mere 


obscurity. He was to be treated as a 
common criminal and cast into prison, 
and finally to be put to death to satisfy 
the whim of an evil-minded dancing 
girl. Yet, John was prepared to ac- 
cept all this without complaint. He 
knew his place in life, knew that God 
had destined him to a subordinate and 
humiliating réle in the great drama of 
man’s redemption, and he was fully 
content with the part assigned to him. 


God’s Plan for Us 


For each of us there is a place in life, 
determined by Divine Providence. 
This is not to be understood in a 
fatalistic sense, as if it were impossible 
to overcome the difficulties and trials 
of life. Christianity does not teach 
that we must be purely passive in ad- 
verse circumstances, that we must re- 
gard it as useless to strive to better our 
condition and to seek relief in sufferings 
and privations. Indeed, the social 


‘teachings of the Catholic Church em- 


phasize that the poor should be given 
opportunities of acquiring temporal 
goods, that the laboring classes should 
be urged to seek moderate prosperity 
and reasonable comfort. At the same 
time the Church knows that there will 
always be differences in social condi- 
tion and in financial advantages, there 
will always be some who will gain posi- 
tions of honor while others remain in 
obscurity, there will always be some 
who are wealthy and others who must 
toil diligently to gain a meagre liveli- 
hood. And, in view of all this, our 
Christian principles tell us that we 
must be contented with a humble and 
laborious station in life if such is the 
place that falls to our lot in the all-wise 
designs of God. 

Many of the canonized Saints of the 
Catholic Church occupied very lowly 
stations during their earthly life. 
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Humble lay brothers and laborers have 
been raised to the altars of the Church, 
as well as bishops and kings. St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre was a beggar, 
without even a roof to shelter him. 
These holy men and women would not 
have been human if they had not some- 
times felt a desire to occupy a more 
honorable and more comfortable posi- 
tion in society. But the place in which 
they actually found themselves repre- 
sented to them the will of God, and 
they accepted it Without complaining. 
They viewed the humiliations and 
hardships that daily life brought them 
as so many steps to God, and thus at- 
tained to the lofty heights of Christian 
perfection. 


The Cause of Discontent 


One of the reasons for the widespread 
discontent that prevails in the world 
to-day is the fact that many persons 
rebel against the place in life evidently 
marked out for them by Divine Provi- 
dence. Men and women who live 
without thought of God or of the world 
to come grow sour and envious when 
they see others in possession of worldly 
goods that are denied to them. They 
will not reason, as Christians do, that 
life is very brief, that riches and honors 
end with the grave, that by patiently 
bearing the afflictions of their earthly 
sojourn they can merit supernatural 
treasures in eternity. Their thoughts 
and desires are bound down to earth; 
they must have all that earth offers, 
otherwise they are unhappy. That is 
why Communism has worked such 
havoc in modern society. It tells its 
followers that there is no hereafter, 
that the goods of the present life are 
the only objects worth striving for. 
Then, when they find that Communism 
cannot provide wealth and luxury for 
the majority of them, they feel that 


their life has been a failure, that it 
would have been better if they had 
never been born. 


It is a tragic fact that even those who 
have obtained a very desirable place in 
life soon become discontented if they 
are not motivated by supernatural 
principles. Many a millionaire, though 
envied by his fellow-citizens, is a most 
unhappy man, because he is the prey 
of a constant fear that he will lose his 
riches or of a restless desire to become 
still more wealthy. Many a man in 
high political office lives a life of misery, 
because his days and nights are filled 
with anxious dread lest he lose the 
office he occupies or fail to be elected 
to a higher post for which he is striv- 
ing. No matter how successful a per- 
son may be according to the standards 
of the world, if he does not regard his 
place in life as the fulfillment of God’s 
plan, he looks back with a sense of 
disappointment and frustration when 
death draws near. 


The Christian Attitude 


To those who put the teachings of 
Christ into practice in their lives, any 
place in God’s plan that falls to their 
lot is acceptable, and offers opportuni- 
ties of sanctifying themselves and of 
doing good to others. The mother of a 
large family, occupied from morning 
to night with labor and care, knows 
that she is fulfilling God’s will. Her 
place in life is to provide for the needs 
of her husband and children and to 
foster in the home the spirit of love and 
of piety. If she succeeds in guiding 
the early years of her boys and girls 
in such wise that they will become 
noble-minded, devout Catholic men 
and women, she has accomplished 
much in her lowly station in life. If 
some of her children embrace the 
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priesthood or the religious life, she can 
console herself with the reflection that 
in God’s designs she participated in the 
development of these vocations. The 
working man employed in the factory 
or on the farm, though unknown to the 
world, can also use his position in life 
to promote God’s glory. If he is 
faithful to the duties expected of him, 
if he patiently accepts the weariness 
and the toil of his daily tasks with con- 
formity to God’s will, he can attain to 
a high state of personal holiness. His 
example will have a good influence on 
his fellow-workmen; he may exercise 
a real apostolate by leading some of 
them to the true faith. 

Such is the lesson taught by St. 
John the Baptist, who knew his place 
in life and strove to perform faithfully 


and exactly the duties it involved. 
To those who put this lesson into prac- 
tice comes true contentment. To them 
the Introit of to-day’s Mass is fully 
applicable: “Rejoice in the Lord 
always. ... Have no anxiety, but 
in every prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your petitions be 
made known to God.’”’ Even though 
poverty and suffering abound in their 
daily lives, they experience peace and 
happiness such as no earthly goods can 
provide, for they kiow they are spend- 
ing their lives as God wills. They per- 
ceive the meaning of the inspired bless- 
ing of St. Paul in this Sunday’s Epistle: 
‘““May the peace of God which sur- 
passes all understanding guard your 
hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus, 
Our Lord!” 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 
The Vigil of Christmas 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: -To-day we celebrate the Mass 
of the Vigil of Christmas, instead of the 
Mass of the Sunday. 

(1) The Liturgy of the Mass urges us to look 
forward eagerly to the coming of 
Christ. 

(2) To-day the world is in great need of 
Christ. 

(3) Natural means of remedying the evils of 
society have been tried in vain. 

(4) Christ alone can give the world what it 
needs—wisdom, brotherly love, self- 
denial. 

(5) Catholics should let the world know that 
ats needs can be satisfied only by 
Christ. 


To-day is the Fourth Sunday of Ad- 
vent, but since it is the day before 
Christmas, the Mass which is cele- 
brated this morning is not the Mass of 
the Sunday, but the Mass of the Vigil 
of Christmas. This is the only oc- 


casion in the course of the entire year 
when a Vigil takes precedence over a 
Sunday in the Church’s Liturgy. It 
shows the importance the Church at- 
taches to this Vigil, and her desire that 
the lessons expressed by the Mass of 
to-day shall be understood and appre- 
ciated by the faithful. 


Lesson of the Liturgy 


The lesson which the Church wishes 
to bring to our minds is clearly ex- 
pressed in the Mass of the Vigil. 
There she teaches us to look forward 
to the feast of to-morrow with a sense 
of our need of the helps and graces pro- 
vided by Our Divine Redeemer. In 
the Introit the Church proclaims: 
“This day you shall know that the 
Lord will come and save us, and in the 
morning you shall see His glory.” 
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The Offertory antiphon is the magnifi- 
cent verse from Psalm xxiii: ‘Lift up 


your gates, O ye princes, and be ye. 


lifted up, O eternal gates, and the King 
of glory shall enter in.’”’ And the Com- 
munion antiphon is the consoling 
promise of Isaias: ‘“The glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see the salvation of our God.” 

It is very evident that the Church 
wishes us on the Vigil of Christmas to 
look forward eagerly to the coming of 
Christ, to long for the moment when in 
spirit we shall behold again the events 
of the first Christmas almost twenty 
centuries ago, when the Son of God 
was born, a tiny infant, in the stable of 
Bethlehem. For the Church knows 
well that, before men will turn to God 
and pray to Him with humility and 
perseverance, they must have a deep 
realization of their need of His assist- 
ance. 


The World’s Need of God 


There never was a time in the world’s 
history when men were in so great need 
of God as they are at the present day. 
The civilization built up by the efforts 
of mankind for many centuries is 
crumbling. The dire effects of the 
most terrible war that was ever waged 
have reached to every corner of the 
earth. Internal discord is weakening 
even the most powerful nations; im- 
morality and materialism are working 
havoc with spiritual ideals, particu- 
larly among the younger folk. Evi- 
dently, the world is sorely in need of 
some effective means of preventing the 
human race from destroying itself. 

Many of the measures that the so- 
called advanced thinkers of fifty years 
ago predicted would set the world 
aright have been tried. We were told 
that education would induce people to 
live peacefully and morally—and by 


education was meant merely intellec- 
tual training. Well, our public schools 
and colleges have provided millions of 
young folks with this type of education 
in the course of the last few decades, 
and yet the majority of those who are 
furnishing the problem of nation-wide 
delinquency to-day are the products of 
these educational institutions. We 
were told that the findings of science 
would raise the standard of living and 
draw the nations more closely together 
in the bonds of friendship. Yet, as 
events have tragically proved, the 
automobile and the airplane and 
modern chemical discoveries have 
caused far more destruction and death 
than they have brought comfort and 
benefit to the human race. Men need 
something more than natural means to 
bring order and decency to the world. 
They need the help of God. They must 
turn to Christ and seek the salvation 
that He brought to mankind. This is 
the message of the Catholic Church 
to the human race, when she proclaims 
to-day in the Gradual of the Mass: 
“To-morrow shall the iniquity of the 
earth be abolished, and the Saviour of 
the world shall reign over us.”’ 


What Christ Can Give the World 


The modern world stands greatly in 
need of wisdom. There is, indeed, an 
abundance of natural knowledge pro- 
vided by books and colleges and labora- 
tories—knowledge of the physical laws 
of the universe, of scientific phe- 
nomena, of means of providing bodily 
comfort. But this is not true wisdom. 
The comprehension of the basic facts 
pertinent to human existence—that — 
there is a God whom we must adore, 
that there is a moral law which we must 
obey, that there is an eternal existence 
beyond the grave for which we must 
prepare—this is what constitutes genu- 
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ine wisdom, and this is what the world 
needs to-day. Because they are lack- 
ing in this form of wisdom, men are 
devoid of a sense of values, they can- 
not see things in their true proportion. 
That is why they deem the passing 
pleasures of the present life more de- 
sirable than the everlasting happiness 
of heaven. From whom can mankind 
learn true wisdom? Only from Christ, 
the Incarnate Wisdom of God, the 
Light of the world. Let men study the 
teachings of Him whose birthday we 
celebrate to-morrow, and they shall 
become truly wise, they shall know 
more than can be learned in the class- 
rooms of our famous universities. 

The world needs the spirit of 
brotherly love. The war that has del- 
uged the face of the earth with blood 
during the past five years arose be- 
cause men hated and envied their 
fellow-men. Only the charity which 
Christ preached and practised can pro- 
vide an effective remedy for this de- 
plorable condition. Men must learn 
to love one another, not from merely 
humanitarian motives but from super- 
natural reasons, because they are con- 
vinced that every human being par- 
takes in some measure of the lovable- 
ness of God. That is the message 
which Christ proclaimed when He 
laid down His two great command- 
ments: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord, 
thy God with thy whole heart and 
soul.... Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.”’ 

The world needs the virtue of self- 
denial. Men have given full rein to 
their passions, they have striven to 
satisfy every bodily desire and have 
sunk to the lowest depths of intemper- 
ance and impurity. This has brought 
about an appalling prevalence of crime, 
particularly in our own land, where 
people try to justify their lust on the 





plea of liberty. Before we can hope 
for an improvement in moral condi- 


. tions, men must learn the lesson which 


Christ taught when He said: “If any 
one wishes to come after Me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross 
daily and follow Me” (Luke, ix. 23). 
Before men will rise from the degrada- 
tion to which the gratification of their 
animal instincts has reduced them, 
they must follow the example of self- 
denial set by Him who began His 
earthly life on the rough straw of the 
manger of Bethlehem and ended it on 
the hard wood of the cross of Calvary. 


Obligations of Catholics 


Has the world yet come to realize 
from the bitter experience of recent 
years that it stands in need of God? 
Can we hope that in the near future 
there will be a widespread return of 
men and women to Christ, to learn 
from Him the lessons of wisdom and 
brotherly love and self-denial? We are 
indeed optimistic if we behold in the 
signs of the times any indication of a 
world-wide conversion of the ma- 
terialistic, unbelieving portion of the 
human race to Christ. Yet, Catholics 
must not forget that it is their duty to 
convince men of their need of the light 
and grace of our Blessed Redeemer. 
In the words of to-day’s Epistle, we 
have received through Christ ‘grace 
and apostleship’—that is, we are 
bound, not only to abide in God’s 
grace and friendship but also to exer- 
cise an apostleship towards those out- 
side the Faith, by convincing them 
that they cannot get along without 
Christ. 

We must set an example of this les- 
son by seeking in our Divine Lord the 
fulfillment of all our needs. As 
Catholics, we learn from our Church 
the way to Christ, For us He is no 
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mere historical figure, existing only in 
memory and fame. He is a living, 
vital Person, dwelling in our midst in 
the Holy Eucharist.. To-day the 
Church invites us to purify our con- 
science in the Sacrament of Penance 


so that we may be prepared to receive 
into our hearts on the morrow Him 
whom the world needs so much, and 
whom we ourselves need to give us light 
in darkness and strength and courage 
in the arduous battle of life. 


Christmas Day 


The Prince of Peace 


SYNOPSIS: 


Introduction: The Church to-day proclaims 
peace to men of good will. 

(1) The world to-day needs peace. 

(2) Men desire peace, but they are not using 
the proper means to attain it. 

(3) The peace of Christ is based on peace 
with God. 

(4) The world to-day does not seem to be 
seeking the peace of Christ. 

(5) We must strive to have peace with God, 
and to induce others to have it also. 


To-day, as for many centuries, the 
Catholic Church repeats to her mem- 
bers the message that was joyously 
proclaimed by the Angels to the shep- 
herds on the hilltops of Bethlehem the 
first Christmas night: ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and peace on earth to 
men of good will.” As an illustration 
of the Church’s stability, of the 
Church’s calm assurance that what- 
ever else may change in the world, 
she will remain unchanged until the 
end of time, the message, ‘Peace 
on earth,” is given year after year, 
whatever conditions may prevail 
among men and nations. It is always 
a timely message; for when the world 
is at peace, it is an exhortation to man- 
kind to retain this blessed state of 
things, and when the world is at war, 
it is an admonition to cease from strife 
and discord and to return to a condi- 
tion of friendship and unity. 


The World Needs Peace 


To-day the world needs peace more 
than it needs anything else. The most 
terrible war in history has filled the 
hearts of men with a spirit of bitter, 
revengeful hatred, which will endure 
long after the clash of arms has ceased. 
The signing of a peace treaty may effect 


the suspension of death-dealing war/ ~ 


fare for a time, but it will not of itself 
unite the hearts of victors and van- 
quished in the ties of friendship and 
brotherly affection. Peace among men 
is a blessing that flows from an attitude 
of mind, a disposition of soul, not from 
the external formality of signing a 
paper. 

It is a strange paradox that men 
eagerly desire peace, and yet are con- 
stantly preparing for war or waging 
war. It is certain that at least ninety 
per cent of the population of any of our 
civilized nations would sincerely affirm 
that they do not want war, that they 
hate war, that they would far prefer to 
spend their lives in the enjoyment of a 
peaceful, humble home life, rather 
than endure the turmoil and the heart- 
breaks and the devastation of war. 
Yet, wars go on, each more terrifying 
and more disastrous than those that 
have preceded. Men want peace, 
yet do not know how to secure it and 
to maintain it. The reason is that they 
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do not strive to learn the principles of 
peace from the Prince of Peace, from 
Him whose birthday we commemorate 
to-day, from Him whose first message 
to the world was expressed in the song 
of the angelic choir: ‘Peace on earth 
to men of good will.” 


The Peace of Christ 


The peace which Christ brought to 
the world, the peace which He wishes 
to prevail among men, the only form 
of peace which-is firm and lasting, is 
that which is primarily peace with 
God. It was to establish peace be- 
tween God and men that the Son of 
God came to earth. The sin of Adam, 
the father of the entire human race, 
had established hostility between 
heaven and earth, had turned all men 
away from their Creator. As a conse- 
quence of this first revolt of man 
against God, it was decreed that every 
human soul should come into existence 
defiled with the stain of original sin. 
Actual sins innumerable were added to 
this debt of original sin. No mere 
creature could render God adequate 
satisfaction for these sins. Even if all 
the members of the human race did 
penance for years, they could not 
sufficiently atone for one mortal sin. 
For the honor and satisfaction that 
men give to God is limited; the offense 
given Him by sin is infinite. And so, 
no human person could restore men to 
peace with God. That is why a Divine 
Person, the Son of God, became man— 
that He might suffer and die, and thus 
make sufficient reparation for sin, 
inasmuch as the infinite dignity of 
His divine personality gave infinite 
value to all His actions and sufferings. 
That is the explanation of the first 
Christmas; that is why the Son of 
God, become an infant, lay on the 
straw in the manger of Bethlehem the 
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first Christmas Day. He had come to 
restore peace to mankind, and the 
first requirement was that friendship 
and love should exist between the 
Creator and the creature. It was so 
important that man should be at peace 
with the Almighty that the Son of God 
did not hesitate to suffer and to die in 
order to bring about this harmony be- 
tween heaven and earth. And through 
the grace which He merited by a life- 
time of labor and sorrow and a death 
of agony, men have been enabled to 
resume their friendship with God, to 
become again the children of God as 
were Adam and Eve before the 
fall, with a right to eternal happi- 
ness. 

The great lesson of Christmas, there- 
fore, is the necessity of being at peace 
with God. This is the very heart and 
soul of the doctrine taught by Christ. 
His religion differs radically from the 
humanistic religion that is preached so 
frequently to-day outside the Catholic 
Church, the religion that confines 
man’s duties to his relations with his 
fellow-men, and teaches that as long 
as we are honest and kindly towards 
other human beings we are fulfilling 
all our obligations. The religion of 
Christ is based on the principle that 
we must begin by establishing proper 
relations with God, that we must be 
at peace with Him before we can have 
genuine peace with our fellow-men, 
that if we are not in the friendship of 
God we cannot enjoy true friendship 
with other human beings. Christ 
commanded, indeed, that we love our 
neighbor as ourselves, but He first 
commanded that we love God with 
our whole heart and soul. 


Will the World Seek Peace? 


The great war which has brought so 
much suffering to mankind for more 
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than five years arose because men were 
not at peace with God. The wide- 
spread rejection of religious principles, 
the neglect of even the most funda- 
mental laws of morality, the craving 
for material gain, the disregard of 
eternal happiness for the pleasures of 
the present life—these are the causes 
of the destruction and death that have 
stalked over the face of the earth in 
these so-called civilized times. There 
could be no peace among men, be- 
cause the Prince of Peace, the gentle 
Saviour of the world, was cast out of 
their hearts, as He was expelled from 
the town of Bethlehem on the night of 
His birth. 

Will the world now turn again to 
God, acknowledging that only in Him 
can be found the way to a permanent, 
abiding peace? Will those who up to 
now have been so self-sufficient, so 
confident that they can get along quite 
well without any help from on high, 
repent of their folly and strive to es- 
tablish the peace of God in their own 
souls in order that they may be guided 
aright in their relations with their 
fellow-men? We must admit that there 
does not seem to be any pronounced 
indication of such a conversion, partic- 
ularly among those in high authority. 
Even in our own land, which is pro- 
fessedly Christian, those who hold re- 
sponsible civic offices do not, as a 
group, express in their words and con- 
duct a deep and sincere desire to make 
God’s law the supreme guiding princi- 
ple of their public activities. Yet, un- 








less this takes place, there will never 
be firm and lasting peace on earth. 


Peace in Our Own Lives 


These may seem like sombre and 
even pessimistic reflections on the 
joyous feast of Christmas. But the 
world is in so sorry a condition, and it 
is so necessary that the true way to 
peace be known, that we must be 
strictly realistic. Catholics, at least, 
must strive to make known within the 
circles of their daily lives the great 
need of God and of His Divine Son, 
Jesus Christ, in the troubled world of 
to-day. And Catholics individually 
can have peace with God in their own 
souls, whatever may be the condition 
of society about them. With the many 
helps afforded by our holy religion, it 
is not difficult for Catholics to retain 
sanctifying grace in their souls, and 
thus maintain peace with God. And 
when the peace of God abides within 
us, we can be sure that we are truly at 
peace with our fellow-creatures. Cath- 
olics who live habitually in’ the grace 
of God serve as the leaven of society, 
showing to others the way to genuine 
peace. 

To-day when we address to one 
another the time-honored greeting, 
“Happy Christmas,’”’ we really mean: 
““May God’s grace dwell in your soul!’’ 
For only those who abide in God’s 
grace can be truly happy, only they 
can appreciate in their own lives the 
significance of the Christmas message: 
‘“‘Peace on earth to men of good will.”’ 
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Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 
Fulfillment of Life’s Ambitions 
SYNOPSIS: ward to the advent of the Messiah, 


Introduction: Rarely do people attain to their 

life’s ambition. 

(1) Simeon and Anna, mentioned in to- 
day’s Gospel, reached their lifetime 
ambition when they beheld the Infant 
Saviour. 

(2) Most people are disappointed in life be- 
cause they center their ambition en- 
tirely in created goods. 

(3) It should be the first ambition of Chris- 
tians to please God and to merit hap- 
piness with Him. ‘ 

(4) To-day, the last day of the departin 
year, is an appropriate occasion to 
rectify our ambitions. 


It is not often that we meet a person 
who admits that he has realized fully 
the object of his life’s ambition. The 
very opposite is what ordinarily takes 
place. The world is full of men and 
women who set out on the pathway of 
life with their eyes on a certain goal, 
expended every effort to attain it, 
willingly made sacrifices in their great 
desire to win it, lived in hope for many 
years—but then, when old age drew 
nigh, perceived that their ambition was 
to be frustrated, that they would 
never obtain what they had eagerly 
sought for so long a time. This is the 
ordinary procedure in life; it is the ex- 
ception to find one who joyfully pro- 
claims that he has gained all that he 
hoped for in the course of his earthly 


pilgrimage. 
The Ambition of Simeon and Anna 


To-day’s Gospel tells the story of 
two persons who succeeded in satisfy- 
ing their lifetime ambition. These two 
were Simeon and Anna, an elderly man 
and woman who lived in Jerusalem at 
the time when Our Lord was born. 
Like all pious Jews, they looked for- 


the Prophet who was to come at some 
future date to redeem mankind and to 
establish his everlasting kingdom on 
earth. But in the case of these two, 
the understanding of this prophecy was 
far more spiritual and their desire far 
more intense than was the case with 
most of the other people of their race. 
To behold with their own eyes the 
Saviour of the world had become the 
overwhelming ambition of their lives. 
In the hope that their desire would be 
fulfilled, Simeon and Anna passed 
their days in fervent prayer within the 
precincts of the temple. The Scripture 
says that Anna “never left the temple, 
worshipping with fastings and prayers, 
night and day,” and it implies that she 
had led this manner of life about sixty 
years. Simeon had received a special 
inspiration to the effect that he would 
not die until he had seen the Messiah. 
Probably he had communicated this 
assurance to Anna, and inspired her 
with the hope of enjoying the same 
privilege. But months and years 
passed by, and the promise was not 
fulfilled; they had not yet beheld the 
Christ. 

Then, one day a girlish mother 
entered the temple accompanied by her 
husband and bearing an Infant in her 
arms, with the intention of receiving 
the ceremony of. purification and of 
presenting the Child. to the Lord. 
The Spirit of God spoke internally to 
Simeon, telling him that this Child was 
the promised Messiah. The aged man 
took the Infant into his arms and pro- 
nounced a sublime prayer of gratitude 
to the Almighty in thanksgiving for 
the favor of beholding the world’s 
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Redeemer, at the same time professing 
his willingness to depart from this life, 
now that his heart’s desire had been 
attained. He also predicted that the 
Child was set for the rise and fall of 
many—that is, for the justification of 
those who would receive Him and the 
condemnation of those who would re- 
ject Him. He predicted, too, that the 
heart of Mary would be pierced with a 
sword of grief. At this moment the 
saintly Anna joined the little group, 
and received the reward of her many 
years of prayer by beholding the in- 
fant Saviour of the world. With this 
scene the Gospel draws a curtain over 
these two venerable persons, Simeon 
and Anna. We are not told how they 
spent the remainder of their lives or 
when they died, though we can sur- 
mise that their passing from this life 
must have occurred shortly after this 
touching incident. But we have in this 
inspired narrative a most consoling 
picture of two persons who fully at- 
tained to their lifetime ambition be- 
fore their eyes closed in death. 


The Cause of Failures 


The reason why most persons leave 
this world with a feeling that they 
have been disappointed in life is that 
they chose as the object of their am- 
bition something that is entirely in- 
sufficient to satisfy the desires of the 
human heart. Accordingly, even 
though they attain their objective, 
either wholly or partially, they do not 
experience the joy they anticipated. 
The fault was entirely their own: 
they sought to derive happiness entirely 
from some created object, and any 
created good can no more satisfy the 
demand for happiness in the human 
heart than a candle-flame can illumine 
the entire face of the earth. A moder- 
ate desire for the things of this earth— 


the seeking of riches, honors and pleas- 
ures within the scope of God’s law— 
is fully permissible; but when people 
make these things the total object of 
their ambition, when they strive for 
them with the conviction that they will 
be perfectly happy when they attain 
them, they are on the way to a bitter 
disappointment. Even though they 
do obtain all that they set out to win, 
they are still dissatisfied. There is a 
void in their hearts, an emptiness in 
their lives, a sense of frustration that 
robs them of any joy their accomplish- 
ments may have produced. Their 
fellow-men may think they have suc- 
ceeded and may regard them with 
envy, but they themselves know that 
their success has been apparent, not 
real. And as the years pass by and 
the end of life draws near, their sense 
of failure and of disappointment grows 
more acute. 

All this is due to the fact that they 
did not make God the supreme goal of 
life, they did not regard the possession 
of God in eternity as their primary ob- 
jective, and all else as subordinated to 
this end. For the only good that can 
fully satisfy the immortal soul of man 
is God; hence, the only type of ambi- 
tion that can be fully gratified is that 
which has God for its chief object. 
Such was the ambition of Simeon and 
Anna—to behold the Redeemer, the 
Son of God; and when they had seen 
Him and held Him in their arms, they 
were fully satisfied. 


Christian Ambition 


It is very important for us, who pro- 
fess to be followers of Christ, to make 
the final object of all our aims the su- 


preme good—God. It is only when our 


lives are directed to Him that we can 
hope to attain true happiness, for, as 
St. Augustine said: ‘“The heart of man 
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is made for Thee, O God, and it is rest-. 


less till it rests in Thee.’ It is that 
type of ambition which seeks God in 
every desire that is referred to in the 
Postcommunion prayer of to-day’s 
Mass, in which we ask that “‘our just 
desires may be satisfied.” 

To-day is the last day of the depart- 
ing year. It is useful to look back on 
the year that is gone and forward to 
the year to come. As Catholics, we 
are not concerned primarily with our 
financial or social successes or failures 
of the past year. With us the chief 
concern is the things of eternity, not 
the things of time. Have our ambitions 
in the past! twelve months been di- 
rected aright, according to Catholic 
standards? Or have we been con- 
cerned mainly with the goods of the 
present life?. Even those who are lead- 
ing practical Catholic lives, in the 
sense that they avoid grievous sin and 
receive the Sacraments regularly, 
should ask themselves this question 


conscientiously. For it is quite pos- 
sible even for Catholics of this type to 
be imbued with an undue measure of 
worldliness. 

The new year, which begins to- 
morrow, offers an opportunity of set- 
ting our minds and hearts aright, of 
readjusting our compass of life. This 
does not mean that we must exclude 
from our lives everything that the 
world has to offer. But it means that 
whatever plans we make, whatever 
goals we strive for, the great ambition 
of our lives must be to please God in all 
things. We may use the things of this 
earth, but always with the realization 
that they ate not sufficient of them- 
selves. to satisfy immortal souls made 
for the possession of God, and always 
with the purpose of getting nearer to 
God. Thus shall we be prepared for 
the happiness that was granted Simeon 
and Anna on that memorable day long 
ago—the happiness of one day gazing 
on the face of Christ. 














Book Rebiews 


St. Dominic and His Work.'—Pére Man- 
donnet was one of the most learned and 
brilliant professors of the University of 
Fribourg. In 1921, he was persuaded to 
contribute, as one of a series of religious 
monographs, an historical study on St. 
Dominic. It was entitled ‘Saint Dominique 
—L’Idée, L’Homme et L’CEuvre.” But the 
editor refused to allow any footnotes, dis- 
cussions or appendixes, as the series was 
intended for the general reader. Mandonnet 
then reserved to himself the right to re- 
publish one day the monograph in a more 
scientific form. He bent his prodigious 
talents to the task of compiling an exhaustive 
study treating of the conditions and the 
problems existing at the time of Dominic. 
When illness and old age warned the historian 
that his great undertaking was in danger of 
being left unfinishec, two of his devoted 
disciples, Fathers Vicaire and Ladner, both 
competent historians, undertook to complete 
the work under the guidance of the master. 
This assistance came none too soon, for as 
the work was approaching its last stages 
Mandonnet died. A year later, it appeared 
under its original title, but now grown to 
two volumes (Paris, 1937). It is this edition 
which is now presented to us in an English 
dress. 

The book is not a biography or life of St. 
Dominic; it is rather a series of studies 
which throws light on the illustrious Founder 
of the Order of Friars Preachers and which 
examines the problems he had to face. It 
was never meant to appeal to the general 
public; it was written for scholars. Pre- 
cisely for this reason, it is regrettable that 
five important studies in the original have 
been omitted in the translation. One of 
these deals with an attempt to settle 
Dominic’s chronology between 1204 and 
1208, a subject on which biographers of the 
Saint have expressed the most conflicting 
views; another study endeavors to restore 
the text of the primitive Constitutions. We 


1 St. Dominic and His Work. By Pierre 
Mandonnet, O.P. Translated by Sister Mary 
Benedicta Larkin, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.). 


believe both these subjects are of far greater 
importance than the use of the phrase, Domini 
canes, to signify the Dominicans. 

On the whole, the translation has been very 
well done, and Sister Mary Benedicta shows 
she possesses an excellent knowledge of the 
French language. However, she evidently 
is not an historian, or she would not modify 
so often Mandonnet’s remarks. En passant, 
one might observe that in the translation of 
historical works accuracy of meaning is far 
more important than English literary style. 

Equally objectionable is the liberty which 
thetranslator takes with Mandonnet’s bibliog- 
raphy. A great historian’s bibliography is 
sacred—it should be left untouched. But 
the translator has seen fit to re-arrange his 
authors, shorten titles of books and articles, 
and even go so far as to insert an author of 
her own. The fact that she mentions in her 
Preface this addition does not make her action 
any more excusable. 

The Herder Book Co. deserves to be compli- 
mented on the neat and attractive manner 
in which the volume is printed. 

W. R. BonnrIwELL, O.P. 


Genesis and Science.—It was said in criti- 
cism of Chesterton’s ‘Everlasting Man’”’ 
that the author did not show himself thor- 
oughly conversant with the scientific data 
pertaining to his subject. The author’s 
brilliance was irrefutable, but skeptical 
readers, perhaps, felt like saying to him what 
Jacobowsky says to the Polish colonel in Franz 
Werfel’s current play: ‘‘You have one of the 
best minds of the fifteenth century.” Mrs. 
Donnelly, author of “The Bone and the 
Star,”! has not left herself open to that 
flippancy. She has “boned up” on the 
scientific data to a striking degree. H. G. 
Wells can scarcely be better primed. I can 
imagine a serf of science exclaiming to her: 
“You know all this, and you still believe in 
Genesis!”” For this reason alone her book 
should impress the educated non-Catholic. 

It should prove a prophylactic for the 


1 By Dorothy Donnelly (Sheed and Ward, 
New York City). TS, a, 
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young man who feels that the Bible and 
Catholicism ill consort with what he is getting 
in his science course at the State University, 


particularly in anthropology. In general, 
it ought to disabuse anyone who thinks that 
Catholicism is obscurantist, and that Catho- 
lics manage to hold to the Creed only by 
ignoring the discoveries of positive science. 
Mrs. Donnelly has a scholarly grasp of what 
biology, anthropology and modern psychology 
are saying; and she sets out to resolve their 
dissonances vis-a-vis her Catholic beliefs. 


Her book amounts to a dialogue between 
a devotee of science and a believer in Genesis 
and the Incarnation. In the first part she 
identifies herself with a thoughtful modern 
who is endeavoring to convince himself that 
religion is rooted in primitive error and that 
Christianity is a myth. Here she gives a 
good popular presentation of the philosophy 
of emergent evolution. Copiously she quotes 
Lévy-Bruhl, Freud, Jung, e¢ al. She is 
well up on primitive man and interprets 
him in the best emergence style. Animism, 
narcism, magic, the mandala, the totem and 
taboo are all ably described. When you 
have finished this part, you will be up-to-date 
on how the State Universities are explaining 
the mystery of man and his religious pro- 
clivities. After 78 pages she leaves the 
thoughtful modern smacking his lips over the 
fatal resemblance between the religious ideas 
of Christians and the mental productions of 
primitive ages and peoples. 

The second part of the book contains the 
cosmogony and anthropology of Genesis, 
expounded as you would want to expound 
them if you were facing a supercilious uni- 
versity audience. That ‘fatal resemblance”’ 
between Christian concepts and the religious 
concepts of the primitives is explained in a 
way to make it an asset instead of a liability. 
There is no prehominid; there is Adam and 
his descendants, including primitive man. 
On the basis of that hereditary or racial 
memory of which the evolutionist makes so 
much, primitive peoples have retained the 
impact which the events of Genesis made on 
the human soul. Moreover, God enlightens 
every man, even the primitive. The wonder 
would be if the mental productions of primi- 
tive ages and peoples bore no resemblance to 
the religious ideas of Christians. With fine 
psychological insight and historical sense, 
Mrs. Donnelly traces the devolution or 
degeneration of the Primitive Revelation into 





animism, magic, the totem and taboo. Her 
description of original sin is especially well 
done. It loses the suggestion of naiveté in 
her telling of it, though she hews literally 
to the Bible. 

She writes well, and sometimes achieves 
literary lustre. I had a feeling at times of 
repetitiousness, and wished for a firmer and 
more lucid organization of her matter, to- 
gether with a more salient indication to the 
reader of the successive points she is about to 
make. Dorothy Donnelly won her literary 
spurs in the Avory Hopwood Contest of 1931, 
when she took a $1500 prize in the field of the 
essay. Now in her early forties, she is an 
A.B. and M.A. from the University of Michi- 
gan. Writing is .an avocation with her, 
since she has three growing sons to look after 
in her home at Ann Arbor. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Biography.—‘‘The Book of Margery 
Kempe’! is a somewhat modernized edition 
of an old manuscript recently found. The 
manuscript, from which passages were culled 
by later writers, was written in 1430, was 
lost for five centuries, and was found and 
edited by W. Butler-Bowdoin, who pub- 
lished it in England in 1936. The edition 
under review is the same as that published in 
England with some typographical changes. 
The book preserves much of the original 
quaintness of the original, but not all, because 
it would be unintelligible to modern readers 
not especially trained. It is the oldest copy 
of a lengthy manuscript in the English 
language so far found. A facsimile page is 
found in the book. The authorship and 
contents are also remarkable. The authoress 
evidently was one of the beatz frequently 
mentioned in Latin countries, but little heard 
of at that time in England. With the Conti- 
nentals she had in common that she was sus- 
pected of heresy, believed to be possessed by 
the devil, and her title to be a true mystic 
was generally doubted. However, she was 
considerably different from others in so far 
as she was neither nun nor hermit, but was 
married, had children, and led a public rather 
than a retired life. Her comparatively ex- 
tensive travels in England, on the Continent 
and in the Holy Land with the resulting 
troubles, trials and joys, are found in the book 

1 The Book of Margery Kempe. Edited by 


W. Butler-Bowdoin (The Devin-Adair Com- 
pany, New York City). 
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written at the command of her confessor and 
spiritual guide. The autobiography ends 
shortly before her death, and seemingly 
nothing further is known about her. Owing 
to her state in life with and absent from her 
husband, the contents of the mystical ex- 
periences differ from practically all others. 
In the beginning intimate marital relations 
are mentioned frequently, but are presented 
chastely, though without modern inhibitions. 
This feature will do ro harm to any reader. 
Her mystical experiences occurred at the time 
of prayer, and consisted in mental visions 
accompanied by indispensable sufferings of 
all kinds. Except for the copious gift of tears 
and screaming for joy, they were not observ- 
able. 

The book is good and instructive, and at 
the same time interesting. 

“The General Who Rebuilt the Jesuits.’’? 
by Robert G. North, is a biography of the 
twenty-first General of the Jesuits, John 
Philipp Roothaan. Its first chapter is a kind 
of panegyric introducing the subject of the 
book and giving some inkling of his sig- 
nificance. The General’s labors for his Society 
were to the benefit of the whole Church, and 
ought to elicit the curiosity of a wide circle 
of readers. The thirty-eight chapters in the 
book of 300 pages, published in war format, 
bring out the main incidents of Roothaan’s 
life and activities in historical order. Some 
newly found material, never before used in 
English biographies, enabled the author to 
throw new light on some controversial items. 
One thing appears clearly from the pages: 
the General was confronted by a formidable 
task and made a good job of it. The biog- 
raphy is written in an interesting and 
popular style, and is sufficiently critical to 
satisfy the average reader. A learned critic 
and specialist might prefer some different 
interpretations, but an author has the right to 
state his own well-founded opinion. There 
are no critical notes with the text, but an 
extensive bibliography of sources, pertinent 
histories, and works furnishes the background. 
The list is followed by four closely printed 
pages of documentation (referring to page 
and line of the text) and a detailed Index. 
The book deserves a place in all libraries and 
ought to be widely read. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap. 


2 The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee. 


Varia.—Father Winfrid MHerbst’s latest 
work consists of short sketches of young 
people who pleased Christ in their youth. 
Written by various authors who knew these 
boys and girls, this volume is a touching 
testimony to the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the children of our day.' Father Herbst 
states the merits.of the book in these words: 
“In our day, when one sees everywhere the 
need of sanctifying the rising generation if 
Christianity is to flourish, it is very im- 
portant that Christianity be brought to bear 
early upon our boys and girls. It is my hope 
that this book, like the three that preceded 
it, will contribute to this end.... Children 
read with pleasure the biographies of other 
children. ... It is well known that none are 
more interested in children than other chil- 
dren. Moreover, such stories are full of good 
examples: and there is no surer way to stimu- 
late virtue than by good example. May this 
little book do much good in thus stimulating 
virtue!’’ (Foreword). The only story here 
of an adult is that of Fr. John Jordan, the 
Salvatorian Founder, but it treats merely of 
his youth. There is a fine account of the 
children to whom Our Lady appeared at 
Fatima. 

The prolific and successful author, Fr. 
Frederick Houck, presents a revised and en- 
larged edition of his fine work on the spiritual 
temple of God.? The work treats clearly and 
attractively the difficult subjects of faith, 
hope and charity, the place that Christ our 
Exemplar, Mary and the Saints should occupy 
in our spiritual life, and ends with a stirring 
inculcation of the virtue of zeal. The book 
is an ideal gift for lay people, and will be of 
advantage to priests in preparing sermons on 
the topics mentioned. 

The lives of God’s servants are always 
attractive and inspiring. Fr. Joseph P. 
Riley, C.P.S., Ph.D., proves this again in his 
little work on the Venerable Gaspar Bertoni, 
the Founder of the Stigmatine Fathers.’ 
Written in fluent and polished English, this 


1 Real Life Stories. Edited by the Rev. 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. (The Society of the 
Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wis.). 

2 The Palace Beautiful or The Spiritual 
Temple of God. By Rev. Frederick A. Houck 
(revised enlarged edition, Frederick Pustet, 
New York City). 

* An Apostle of Youth, the Story of Father 
Bertoni. By Rev. Joseph P., Riley, C.P.S. 
Ph.D. With a Preface by Most Rev. Richard 
J. Cushing, D.D., Litt.D. (The Stigmatine 
Fathers, Wellesley, Mass.). 
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work sets Fr. Bertoni before us in vivid form. 
He was one of those remarkable founders who 
honored the Church in the nineteenth century 
with his zealous apostolate and helped her 
by organizing a new band of shock-troopers 
for Christ and souls. The virtues and trials 
of Fr. Bertoni, his zeal and love for his 
fellow-men, his heroic work for God in a 
difficult period of Italian history,-and the 
success of his efforts are all briefly but clearly 
related by Fr. Riley. The book is printed in 
neat, bold type and adorned with many 
pictures. 

Our present Apostolic Delegate has given 
us many proofs of his zeal.. Besides his mani- 
fold duties as Papal Representative in the 
United States, he finds time to write books 
for our edification. In ‘‘The Priest in the 
Epistles of St. Paul,’”’* His Excellency allows 


‘The Priest in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Compiled by the Most Reverend Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Archbishop of Laodicea, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
(St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 


us to meditate and contemplate with him the 
dignity and duties of the priest as reflected 
in the words of St. Paul. The first part treats 
of the priesthood and its virtues and qualities, 
the second part treats of the Church, grace, 
faith, hope, and charity. All the texts are in 
Latin followed by a short comment in Eng- 
lish. In the Foreword the distinguished 
author writes: ‘“‘My thought in preparing this 
little work was that a simple collection of 
passages from St. Paul on the priesthood and 
matters priestly might prove helpful to the 
younger clergy. ... I have preferred to retain 
the Latin version of the texts, being convinced 
that the collection will thus be more widely 
useful. Students in theological seminaries, 
for example, could use these texts for memory 
exercises, and would thus reap rich benefits 


for their own spiritual lives and for the sacred 


ministry. . . . The thought of St. Paul is 
majestic and profound. ... Thesephrases . 
sum up the high ideals which priestly souls 
especially should set for themselves.” 
CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 








Note to Readers 


The present light weight paper is used in this issue 
to conform with the Government regulation for conser- 


vation of paper, without reducing the number of pages. 














